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'BRUNANBURH' 

A  WORK  is  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation  (for  publication 
at  an  early  date)  which  it  is  hoped  may  present,  in  a  new  light, 
some  often  debated  points  relating  to  King  Athelstan's  great 
expedition,  culminating  at  '  Brunanburh  ' :  incidentally,  some 
references  will  be  made  to  matter  touching  on  localities  alluded 
to  in  Arthurian  or  kindred  Romance.  The  following  pages 
foreshadow  the  contents  of  the  work,  and  are  printed  for  the 
consideration  of  those  interested.  Additional  matter  is  coming 
in  almost  daily. 

'Brunanburh'  (the  battle-field), as  also  Brunanbufh  town,  now 
Bromboruugh  (pron.  in  received  English,  Brumbro')  on  the 
Mersey,  lies  in  the  old  wapentake l  of  Wirral— the  county  (of 
Chester's  peninsula,  ethnologically  almost  Scandinavian,  the 
tongue  of  land  which,  with  an  estuary  on  either  side,  and 
with  the  opposite  Mersey  shore,  formed  an  early  Anglo- 
Norse  strip,  reaching  sea-ward,  between  two  British  kingdoms. 
This  is  that  '  Wyrale'  which,  approached  from  the  beach,  above 
Flintshire's  Holywell,  i.e.  at  the  side  of  '  Holywell  Mountain  ', 
not  far  from  its  sacred  spring  and  Basingwerk  Abbey,1 
'  Quer  at  ]?e  Holy-Hede  ',2  the  Green  Knight  story  names. 

1  The   so-called  Wapentake   Court    continued  to    be  held   (for  the 
wapentake    or    hundred    of    Wirral)    until    about     1857.     The    other 
Merseyside  wapentake  has  long  been  known  as  Lancashire's  Hundred  of 
West  Derby.     Each  contains  a  Thingwall  place-name.    Wirral— in  which 
once  Chester  city  was  included — would,  indeed,  as   part  of  the  Norse 
settlement  in  Merseyside,  appear  to  have  remained  Northumbrian,  rather 
than   Mercian,  in   character  and  organization,  though  eventually,  with 
other  parts  of  Cheshire,  subject  to  Mercian  rule,  nominally  at  least.    The 
somewhat  Midland  speech  of  Cheshire  has  prevailed  in  Wirral.     Never- 
theless, together  with  Chester  city,  Wirral  may  have  continued  to  be,  and 
probably  was,  accounted,  by  many,  a  portion  of  '  the  lesser  Norway ' — 
together  with  its  neighbour-land  of  Man,  &c. — as  '  Lucian  the  Monke ' 
almost  seems  to  have  implied. 

2  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  that  the  author  of  the  Green  Knight 
could  have  meant  Anglesey's  Holy-head,  named  Caergybi  by  its  inhabi- 
tants to-day.  *  Gawain '  seems  to  leave  '  all  the  isles  of  Anglesey '  on  his  left. 
It  is  then  made  clear  that  he  passes  over  by  the  '  fords  and  forelandes ', 
i.  e.  the  Dee  fords  and  embankments,  into    '  Wyrale ',  named    in   that 
romance.     Though  Holywell  is  still  called  Treffynon  by  many  Flintshire 
people,  in  speaking  Welsh,  yet,  being  so  near  England,  its  English  name 
(Holywell)  has  always  been  much  used—  W>Wton,  in  Domesday. 
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It  implies  that  'Gawain'  crossed  the  sands,  towards  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gayton,  i.  e.  by  Dee  fords.  Gaytoris  gate>  or 
cross-road,1  was,  no  doubt,  supposed,  by  the  author,  to  lead  him 
on  to  'Bromborough  Pool',  en  route  for  Mersey  and  Strath- 
clyde,  or  even  for  that  northern  kingdom  of  him  *  that  was  the 
lord  of  Albanie',  i.  e.  Albany's  legendary  lord.  These  words 
from  Romance  (quoted  some  nine  pages  later  than  those  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  note  i  on  p.  6  infra)  recall  the 
historic  king  of  Albany  (Constantine),  who,  on  his  route 
towards  '  Brunanburh  ',  obviously  entered  the  *  forbidden  ' 
('  Welsh'  or  'North')  part  of  Wirral,  which  the  cross-road  was 
made  to  avoid.  North  Wirral  (now  '  Norsified ')  was  well  cut 
off  (from  her  allies  in  present-day  Wales  Proper),  as  being 
below  those  nether  fords  of  Dee,  the  fords  (from  above  Holy- 
well)  across  to  Gayt<ys\,  where,  at  the  beach  (where  we  remember 
Gayton  Cottage)  the  well-guarded  gate  began  to  run,  via 
Anglian  Wirral's  Brimstage,  to  the  Pool-tun,  (now  Lower 
Bebington)  and  so  to  '  Bromborough '  Pool.  But  North  or 
'  Welsh '  Wirral's,  i.  e.  '  Norsified  '  British  Wirral's,  two  (then) 
peninsulets,  with  Walley  (Wallasey)  were,  curiously,  more 
accessible  from  '  Lancashire '  than  were  '  Bromborough '  Pool, 
and  places  yet  farther  up  the  estuary.  For  the  crossings  close 
by  Mersey's  mouth  are  shorter  than  others  higher  up.  Had 
Constantine  intended  to  pass  into  what  now  we  call  Wales,  he 
might  have  had  a  difficulty.  Indeed,  it  was  to  secure  the 
cross-road  (from  '  Bromborough '  Pool  to  Gayton,  and  the 
fords  thence  to  where  the  ( forelandes '  or  cops,  i.  e.  Deeside 

1  The  cross-road, from  Gayton  beach  to '  Bromborough  Pool',  is  no  doubt 
the  particular  gate  which,  more  than  others,  conduced  to  the  Norseman's 
naming  of  the  place.  But  Gayton  is  a  place  of  road-meetings.  Near 
the  Glegge  Arms  (there)  several  ancient  ways  join  the  cross-road, 
just  after  it  has  mounted  the  ridge  (from  the  shore,  from  the  spot  whither 
Dee-crossings  led).  Formerly,  the  shore-side  road  (the  road  alluded  to 
by  Bishop  Cartwright,  as  to  his  meeting  with  Clarendon),  having  passed 
from  Chester,  along  by  Dee's  brink,  as  far  as  Park^Yz/*?  (to  which  it  gave 
name),  suddenly  mounted  the  ridge,  to  join  the  great  cross-road  near 
Gayton  village.  Just  where  the  cross-road  begins  to  descend  the  steeps, 
towards  the  beach  and  quondam  fords,  we  may  stand  and  look  to  the 
opposite  (Flintshire)  ridge  for  a  '  Ga wain's'  road  from  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  the 
veritable  route  by  which  Giraldus  passed  on  from  Rhuddlan,  towards  Holy- 
well  almost  opposite  to  Gayton.  We  seem  to  see  it  mount  in  Alpine  fashion, 
ere  it  turns  over  the  heights,  en  route  for  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  There  and 
in  Wirral's  cross-road,  we  discern  two  links  in  the  chain  of  gates  leading 
from  St.  Asaph,  towards  Glasgow. 
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embankments,  appeared  as  '  Ouer  at  J?e  Holy-Hede')  that,  as 
we  shall  see,  Anlaf,  coming  in,  north-east,  from  Ness,  seized 
Brimstage  and  the  whole  of  the  guarding  '  Brunanwerc ',  as  it 
extended  within  the  Brunefeld.  To  his  invasion  of  Anglian 
Wirral,  his  proceeding  beyond  the  ever  invincible  strip  of 
'Norsified'  British  Deeside,  we  discern  direct  allusion  in 
William  of  Malmesbury's  words  'multum  in  Angliam  pro- 
cesserat  juvenis  audacissimus '.  It  is  of  his  audacity  in  crossing 
the  cops1  outside  Haddon  Castle,  or  Brunefeld's  now  shrunken 
Cop-Ley,  his  having  entered  the  Brunefeld  and  Anglian  Mid- 
Wirral,  that  this  passage  speaks.  Then,  immediately  follows 
c  et  illicita  spirans  animo  '.2  This  alludes  to  the  presumption 
shown  in  his  there  seizing  the  '  Brunanwerc ',  on  incontestably 
English  ground,  his  sally  across  the  burn  (of  Brimstage)  and 
to-day's  Sour  Flats,  &c.  (beyond),  i.  e.  the  level  heath  of 
Northern  Saga,  to  attack  Athelstan,  by  night,  near  the  Hum- 
bersdon's  foot.  No  doubt  son-in-law  and  father-in-law  would 
there  have  joined  hands,  had  not  Athelstan's  forces  intercepted 
them,  round  about  the  Humbersdon  and  on  *  Winheath '. 

The  kings  of  Albany  and  Strathclyde  (Cumbria)  knew  well 
the  route  thence  to  Cambria,  though,  in  Wirral,  Constantine 
dared  not  approach  that  road  at  its  *  Mersey '  end,  where 
Athelstan  menaced  from  the  Humbersdon  heights,  or  from  the 
Bromborough  peninsulet,  strongly  and  naturally  fortified. 
Moreover,  such  forces  as  came  by  land  (from  the  North)  would 
prefer  to  arrive  among  their  allies  on  this  ground  dreaded  by 
English— ground  comprising  at  least  two  (then)  peninsulets  of 
'  Norsified '  British  Wirral ;  and  they  could  enter  it  by  the 
shorter  (though  lower)  crossing,  i.e.  from  Liverpool  to 
Birkenhead. 

But  I  am  digressing  from  the  Grail  story,  recalled  by 
mention  of  the  '  lord  of  Albanie '.  Where  '  Gawain ',  as  goes 
the  story,  is  about  to  seek  that  king  (beyond  Clyde  or  Forth  ?) 
he  might  appear  (to  many  at  least)  as  journeying  by  yet 

1  Cop,  in  Cheshire,  signifies  any  artificial  ridge  whether  for  defence 
against  enemies  or  tides,  or  merely  as  a  boundary— e.  g.  a  hedge-bank. 
With  this  last  signification,  it  is  still  in  daily  use. 

2  Gesta  Regum,  ed.  Stubbs,  I,  142.     The  passage  just  quoted  contains 
allusion  to — 

'  Illicitas  torvasque  minas  Analafus  anhelans  ' 
in  the '  leonine'  poem  quoted  by  W.  M. ;  ibid,  i,  15 1.  The  words '  Ethelstani 
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another  over-Wirral  route,  having  traversed  the  Dee's  marsh- 
fords  (higher  up),  from  the  woodland  heights,  above  Cambria's 
Hawarden  and  Northop  (Llaneurgain),  first  making  for  the 
Bishop's  fruitful  manor,  i.  e.  England's  Burton  township,1  one 
among  others  so  named.  It  contains  the  Ness-head  (now  Burton 
Point,  still  unmistakably  indicated,  by  field-names,  as  Nesset)2 
Below  the  headland,  is  the  particular  Ness  long  held  in 

adhuc  viventis',  used  (by  William)  of  the  author  of  the  poem,  as  well  as 
the  poem's  internal  evidence,  imply  an  earlier  date  than  that  associated 
with  the  poem  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  in  his  Preface.  I  shall  show,  from  several 
sources,  that  the  writer  of  the  poem  was  contemporary  with  Edward  the 
Elder  and  with  Athelstan  and  Edmund.  Further,  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  author  of  Athelstan's  epitaph  either  was  that  writer  of  the  poem,  or 
had,  at  least  seen,  and  borrowed  from,  it — also  that  W.  M.  must  have 
drawn  upon  it  for  his  information  regarding  the  district  at  large,  which, 
as  it  would  seem,  he  failed  to  locate,  save  somewhat  negatively. 

1  The  marsh-fords  illustrate  the  one  entrance  to  the  little  land  (penin- 
sula?)  enclosed  within  a  (sea?)    wall,  'the  fairest  land  that  ever  he 
(a  Gawain)  beheld  and  the  best  garnished  and  the  fairest  orchards.'    The 
apparently  landward  end  of  that  little  land  recalls  Burton  and  Puddington 
and  the  somewhat  south-country  look  of  Wirral,  as  seen  (before  entering 
it)  from  a  spot  near  Hawarden  Churchyard,  by  the  traveller  from  Wales. 
Cf.  i.  1 1 3,  in  Sebastian  Evans's  translation  of  the  High  History  of  the 
Holy  Graal,  ed.  Gollancz,  from  which   quotation  has  just  been  made. 
Cf.  also  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  '  Lost  Land  of  King  Arthur '  in  very 
recent  numbers  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  (1907). 

2  [Cf.  Birket  (for  Birkhead)  one  of  Birkenhead's  past  names.]    This 
is  at   least  shown  in  the  Nesset  Keys,  at  the  headland's   '  landward  ' 
end.    Along  its  seaward  side  are  the  enclosures  called  Nesset  Common, 
a  Nesset  Barn  standing  by.    The  fields  on  this  Burton  Point's  (Ness 
Head's)  marshward  side,  or  rather  their  name  of  Holland  Side,  refer 
to  the  once  tide-washed  grounds  lying  by  them.  Those  grounds — reckoned 
to  Flintshire,  on  account  of  the  Dee's  river-bed  having  changed — must 
have  been  known,  mediaevally,  as  '  Holland  ',  perhaps  even  as  far  as  to 
the  outskirts  of  Chester  city.     Curious  it  is  that,  as  one  leaves  the  marshes 
beside  Burton  Point,  one  finds  that  higher,  where  the  quondam  marshes 
have  for  centuries  been  cultivated,  a  Flintshire  township,  between  the 
old  channel  and  the    new,  goes  by  the  .SValand  name  ;    higher  still  is 
much  of  6"a//ney  township.     All  these  lands,  the  extended  Holland  of  old, 
would  seem  to  represent  the  Morva  Kaer  Lleon  of  a  Welsh  chronicler. 
On  either  side  of  the  marshes  flowed  a  thread  of  Dee.    Only  the  so-called 
4  New  Channel '  remains.     But  Giraldus,  in  his  //.  Cambr.,  has  left  record 
of  how  men  said  that  the  course  of  the  waters,  and  so  the  fords,  changed 
every  month.     Of  this,  more  later.     Upon  some  portion  of  this  low  ground 
Henry  fitz-Empress  encamped,  before   his  army  met    Owen  Gwynedd 
near  the  place  where  Flint  now  stands.    Later,  when  probably  he  had 
learned   caution,  King  Henry,  according  to   that   same   chronicle,  was 
not   far  from    Chester,  awaiting    ships    from    Ireland.     This   time  he 
certainly  kept   on   what  in  the  twelfth   century  was  the  incontestably 
English  side   of  the   Dee.     A   contemporary  writ,  regarding  Abingdon 
monks,  is  witnessed  '  apud  Wirhale ',  doubtless  near  Ness  or  Shotwick 
(pron.  Shottick)  Sands,  where  ships   from    Ireland  would  be  awaited. 
Athelstan's  greater  caution  kept  him  from  Deeside  altogether.  At  Chester, 
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capite  of  Chester's  Palatine  Earls,  i.  e.  the  manor  and  present- 
day  township  of  Ness,  containing,  close  by  the  village,  two 
1 Palace  Heys '  among  its  fields.  That  manor's  shore-side  lands, 
below  that  (Ness)  village,  are  still  called  Denwall,  once  (at 
least  for  a  time)  DanewsM.  There  was  the  mediaeval,  the 
early,  port,  the  '  Earl's-ness  '  of  Egils  Saga 1 — the  bishop's 
Ness  (Head)  protecting  it — until  the  late- mediaeval  decay  of 
the  Burton  market-town,  hard  by,  which  contained  its 

as  it  seems,  he  turned  away  from  the  dreaded  Dee,  looked  towards 
Bromborough  on  the  Mersey,  as  the  first  Edward  Plantagenet  looked 
repeatedly,  when  coalition  was  to  be  feared  from  Flintshire.  I  shall  treat, 
in  another  place,  of  William  of  Malmesbury's  words,  *  ex  consulto 
cedente,'  with  reference  to  Athelstan,  and  shall  show  Ness  Head  to 
have  been  the  earlier  name  for  '  Burton  Point ',  by  reference  also  to  the 
Public  Records.  Shotwick  Sands  are  alluded  to  at  least  once  in  Bishop 
Cartwright's  Diary,  but  there  incorrectly  indexed  (in  the  ed.  which  has 
come  to  my  hands)  as  '  Chester  on  the  Sands '.  There  Cartwright  met 
Clarendon.  He  mentions  them  as  the  Sands  (merely),  not  naming  Shot- 
wick. The  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  shows  Clarendon  to  have  landed  (from 
Ireland)  at  Neston,  on  the  very  day  Cartwright  carelessly  wrote  that  he 
met  him  '  five  miles  from  Chester  on  the  Sands '.  Omission  of  a  comma, 
after  '  Chester ',  would  seem  to  have  led  to  the  error  in  the  Index.  Of 
course  he  meant  Shotwick  ( Sands ',  by  way  of  which  the  road  (still  existing 
in  places)  passed  from  Chester  to  Parkgate,  even  then.  As  Cartwright 
omitted  the  Shotwick  name,  so  a  like  'dignity'  often  causes  omission 
of  the  'Sands'  portion  of  the  name  to-day,  i.e.  when  referring  to  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  Shotwick  district.  Yet  the  phrase  '  Shottick  Sands ' 
is  perfectly  familiar  still.  The  sandy  soil  is  visible  through  the  grass, 
where,  centuries  earlier,  the  Dee  had  been  largely  silted  up.  I  believe 
that  Cartwright's  carriage  was  stuck  in  these  sands  on  one  occasion. 

1  The  position  of  a  Jarlsnes  or  larlsnes  (Earl's  Ness),  as  in  or  close  by 
Bretland  (Wales),  is  mentioned  in  the  Orkney  Saga.      larlsnes  would      v 
seem  to  have  been  contracted  to  I'nes,  in  some  MSS.    In  company  with      0 
Eirikr  the  Icelander,  Sveinn,  an  Orkney  Viking  of  the  twelfth  century, 
comes  from  the  Isle  of  Man.     In  course  of  an  expedition  thence  to       * 
Bretland,  he  anchors  at  'Jarlsnes '.     We  note  that  the  promontory  which       J 
was   named   the   Ness-head   lies  immediately  between  (i)  the   bay  of      * 
the  Earl's  Ness,  and  (2)  those  now,  or  once,  semi-tidal  marshes,  forming 
the  Cambrian  Holland,  which  would— as  the  whole  district  might— be 
looked  upon  as  in  Bretland.     Cf.  also  Flintshire's  Bretton,  near  by.    The 
Ness  Head  may  well  have  contained  a/r^-Norman  Earl's  head-quarters,  in 
the  first  instance — the  residence,  eventually  moved  to  the  «<9^-promontorial 
Ness,  carrying  the  name  with  it,  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston's  words  seem 
to  suggest.     I  think  it  more  likely  that  the  Orkney  Saga  alludes  to 
Wirral's  Nesses,  where  an  Earl's  Ness  is  proved  to  have  been,  close  by 
Wales  (Bretland),  than  that  Tir-y-Iarll  (Earl's  Land),  near  Swansea  Bay, 
could  have  been  meant— notwithstanding  Orkneyinga's  mention  of  Lundy 
as  a  later  retreat.     A  spot  on  the  Bristol  Channel's  Welsh  shore  has 
been  suggested,  apparently  through  literal   interpretation   of  a  certain 
passage  in  Egils  Saga.     The  mediaeval  redactor  in  far-off  Iceland  seems 
to  have  thought  of  the  south  country,  when  he  said  that '  Alfgeir '  rode  south, 
en   route  for  Ness,  naturally  the  Bristol  Channel's  shore  would  seem 
to  account  for  his  then  turning  'westwards  into  Earl's-ness '.     This  is 
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mariners'  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  Ness  Head  being  included 
in  its  manor.  Thither,  or  rather  to  the  Earl's  Ness,  near  by, 
Anlaf  and  his  mariners  fled  back  from  the  Brunefeld,  the 
works  upon  which  he  had  occupied,  back  from  the  Hum- 
bersdon-Brimstage  levels  alongside  that  Brunefeld,1  leaving 
their  allies  fighting  by  Great  and  Little  Storeton.  These 
two  last-named  villages  were  once  the  Viking's  stora-tun 
and  litla-ttm2  upon  The  Heath,  as  the  rolling  tract,  which 
fronts  the  Weondune  (or  Wendune)  height,  continued  locally 
to  be  called,  even  so  late  as  the  Middle  Age.  Presently  it  will 
be  seen  how,  somewhat  later,  The  Heath  beside  Wendune, 
rather  than  Wendune  (merely)  came  to  be  mentioned  in  Iceland 
as  Vinheidr  (signifying  also  a  *  VJziakeath '). 

Parallel  with  the  original  Bowmont,  and  the  levels  below  the 
south  end  of  that  shorter  and  lower  ridge  (i.e.  the  'rounded  ', 
fow-shaped,  ridge,  on  which  stand  the  two  Storeton  villages), 
runs  The  Mount  (the  long  and  greater  ridge)  the  '  haeft  mikil ', 
of  K  (Ketil's  MS.  of  the  Saga).  Where  (to  westward)  levels 
front  the  southern  portion  of  the  long  hill,  that  portion  bears 
the  Humbersdon  (otherwise  Humberston)  name.  But  the 
loftier  and  northern  '  half '  of  the  great  ridge-shaped  Mount 
of  old  (i.  e.  the  part  opposite  to  the  Bvwmont)  is  the  Norrigg 
of  Viking  days,  the  Weondune  of  the  contemporary  English- 
man. The  name  of  the  valley  on  the  Storeton  side,  i.e.  the 

where  'Alfgeir',  having  been  placed  on  the  English  side  (of  the 
'  Brunefeld '  portion  of  this  double  battle-field)  is,  as  I  hold,  made,  by  the 
author,  to  '  ride '  (from  Humbersdon)  first  '  south  over  the  heath '  to  a  point 
near  'the  town  where  sate  the  king',  i.e.  along  the  old  road  to  Blakeley 
Brow.  There  he  pauses,  where  a  road  branches  to  that  town  (Brom- 
borough).  He  continues  south  (along  the  then  Chester  road)  but,  before  it 
reached  Willaston  village,  he  turns  along  the  ancient  township-bounding 
road,  westwards  to  Earl's  Ness.  My  view,  as  to  Jarlsnes  in  the  Orkney 
Saga,  affords  at  least  an  illustration  of  the  close  relations  between  Man  and 
Wirral,  which  existed  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Icelandic  tradition  may 
have  been  refreshed,  in  so  far  as  it  touched  upon  Wirral  matters.  But 
Wirral,  as  is  well  known,  has  always  been  in  touch  with  Man. 

1  William  of  Malmesbury  was  careful  indeed,  when  correctly  he  men- 
tioned, as  Brunefeld,  the    'delta'   country  which  presently  I   prove  to 
have  borne  that  name  for  centuries.    W.  M.  naturally  emphasized  the  part 
(of  the  field)  where  Athelstan  had  confronted  Anlaf. 

2  Storeton  folk  still  speak  of  *  the  little  town ' ;  in  the  case  of  Great 
Storeton,  stor,  originally  itself  meaning  great,  is  further  emphasized  by 
an   English  equivalent — cf.  Fr.  aujourdhui.     Great  Storeton,  too,  is,  in 
the  folk-speech,  as  accurately  named  as  of  old.     For  dwellers  in  either 
village  have  continued  to  indicate  it  as  '  the  big  town  '. 
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dale  between  Weondune  and  Bowmont,  is  now  modified  to 
'Wanton  (Weondune)  Dale'.1  But  fields  on  the  Higher 
Bebington  side  of  this  northern  (Weondune)  portion  of  the 
ridge  still  bear  the  significant  name  '  TV^mdge  Heys '.  There 
may  possibly  have  been  a  local,  as  well  as  a  national,  allusion  in 
William  of  Malmesbury's  phrase ' Noricum  adorsus' ;  i.e.,  W.  M. 
or  his  informant,  one  of  them  meaning  primarily  the  Norseman, 
may  have  hinted  at  the '  Norridge '  as  the  object  of  King  Athel- 
stan's  attack — hinted  at  that  (Wendune)  '  half  of  The  Mount 
(ridge),  the  'Weondune'  which  S.  D.  has  alternated  with 
*  Etbrunnanwerc '  (ALt  Brunanwerc),  in  one  of  his  writings. 
For,  after  putting  to  flight  the  Danes  on  the  Brunefab& — i.  e. 
(i)  Thornton  in  the  Hough,  and  (2)  the  part  of  Brimstage 
(dialect  '  JBntnnstun. ')  which  also  lies  within  that  feld  (the 
inverted  delta  between  two  burns,  'brunsj  which,  uniting 
lower  down,  named  Brunanburh,  also) — Athelstan  turned 
northward,  from  the  levels  fronting  Humbersdon,  to  The 
Heath  fronting  Norridge  (otherwise  Weondune  and  Wendune). 
He  turned  northward,  from  stream-side  to  wood-side 2,  over 
the  levels  beside  Brunefeld,  and  away  over  the  Storetons, 
with  their  surrounding  lands  known  as  *  The  Heath ',  in 
mediaeval  times,  i.  e.  the  rolling  ground  which  forms  history's 
'  Wenheath '  or  '  Winheath '.  Its  western  stretch  is  still  locally 
called  the  '  Lower  Yeths '  or  Lower  Heath. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  evidences  as  to  the  gradual  enclosure 
of  lands  on  either  side  of  the  two  closely  nestling  villages  on 
that  lower  (Bowmont)  ridge.  East  and  west  of  it,  the  Heath 
name  was  gradually  pushed  towards  the  township's  limits. 
The  fact  that  these  two  Storetons  form  a  single  township  goes 
yet  farther  to  show  each  as  part  of  a  greater  whole — The 

1  Here  are  identified  Simeon  of  Durham's  Weondune  and  Wendune ', 
respectively,  which  appear  in  his  two  accounts  of  the  conflict — (i)  Hist. 
Dunelm  and  (2)  Hist.  Regum. 

2  We  note  the  Saga's  telling  description  of  ground  associated  with  the 
two  fights,  ground  bordered  on  the  one  side  by  a  stream,  on  the  other  by  a 
great  wood,  i.  e.  the  Mount  Wood  and  its  (then)  extension  to  the  west, 
down  over  the  '  Wood  Heys '  of  Prenton-in-Woodchurch.     As  one  peruses 
those  several  Icelandic  records,  the  numerous  points  in  the  topography 
become  clearer  and  clearer.     '  Osbern's  '  Life  of  Odo,  W.  M.'s  accounts, 
and  the  early  poem  found  and  quoted  by  him — all  these — strengthen  the 
Saga  record  as  to  the  natural  features.     Each  detail  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  work  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
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Heath.  The  presence  of  a  Lower  Heath  on  the  western  limit 
(the  Barnston  border)  implies  former  existence  of  an  zipper 
Heath,  reaching  along  the  heights  of  Wendime,  i.e.  after  the 
two  villages,  on  the  middle  (the  parallel)  ridge,  had  ceased  to  be 
included  within '  The  Heath ',  had  become  a  barrier  between  two 
'receding'  Heaths ;  and,  sure  enough,  such  a  Heath  name  lingered 
along  the  Wendune.  Indeed,  along  the  whole  ridge  (the  Mount), 
'  Heath'  (without  tUppgrt)  remains  in  field-names  here  and  there, 
where  enclosures,  and  not  eighteenth-century  fir  plantations, 
have  come  to  crown  the  heights,  as  the  ground  borders  on 
Higher  Bebington.  There,  the  diminishing  lands  unenclosed 
must  have  continued,  until  a  century  or  two  ago,  to  bear  the 
(Storeton)  township's  old  name,  i.  e.  The  Heath.  Beyond  its  two 
villages,  the  severed  portion  of  The  Heath  (of  old)  continues 
to-day,  despite  enclosure,  to  be  called  the  Lower  Heath.  Store- 
ton  Station  lies  by  or  upon  it.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  Wen- 
dune- Humbersdon  heights,  as  shown,  have  been  The  Mount— 
the  lower  ridge,  as  we  see,  being  differentiated  as  the  JBowmont. 
The  road  leading  to  the  two  Storetons,  to '  The  Heath ',  from  the 
pool  (fiord)  of  embarkation  and  disembarkation,  or  rather  from 
the  village  beside  it,  the  village  once  called  Pool-tun  (now 
Lower  Bebington),  has,  for  centuries  past,  been  stopped  short 
by  enclosure  of  Higher  Bebington's  Gorsey  Hey,  beyond  the 
western  end  of  which  its  ancient  continuation  remains.  The 
way  will  be  shown  on  my  map,  in  its  eventual  course  via  Bracken- 
wood  and  down  the  Red  Hill.  The  road  (from  Lower  Bebington), 
to  where  it  has  thus  been  stopped  short,  is  still  called  The  Heath 
Road.  It  could  never  have  taken  that  name  from  the  small 
heaths  of  Lower  Bebington,  over  which  it  passed,  and  beyond 
which  it  carried  its  name.  It  is  clear  that  the  road,  thus  passing 
directly  from  the  tun  beside  the  Pool  of  disembarkation,  led 
sofne  passengers  from  the  Mersey  waters  (not,  like  others,  towards 
Brimstage  and  North  Wales,  but)  to  seek  The  Heath.  Hence  the 
road's  name.  At  The  Heath,  at  its  litla-tun^  road  'forked'— 
a  way  passing  on  either  side  of  the  now  dried-up  Pool  or  fiord  of 
North  Wirral— 'forked'  to  one  and  other  of  the  North  Wirral 
peninsulets.1  The  one  way  passes  from  Little  Storeton,  by  way 

1  This  fiord)  an  inlet  from  the  sea  (or  from  the  Mersey,  by  way  of 
Wallasey  Pool)  stretched  inland,  from  near  Leasowe,  reaching  south,  as 
far  as  Landican. 
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of  Prenton,  the  other  from  the  former  village  to  Landican  and 
beyond.  This  latter  road,  just  outside  Little  Storeton  village, 
was  strongly  guarded  by  the  mound  or '  Moan ',  of  which  mention 
will  be  made.  But,  before  reaching  that  litla-tun,  travellers  from 
the  ('  Bromborough ')  Pool  (from  the  fiord  where  now  is  Port 
Sunlight,  within  Lower  Bebington)  would  pass  through  The 
Heath's  stora-tun,  also  a  road-junction.  This  ancient  term  The 
Heath  Road  (or  Heath  Way)  confirms  that  narrower  use  of 
heidr,  The  Heath,  as  used  in  the  Saga,  i.e.  where  it  is  employed 
to  indicate  the  rolling  heaths  round  about  the  big  and  little  tuns, 
the  heaths  of  the  two  ridges,  of  (i)  the  Mount  (or  at  least 
its  Wendune  portion)  and  (2)  the  Zfowmont.  In  this  place  I 
merely  instance  one  of  the  passages  showing  that  narrower  use 
of  heiffr,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  cap,  54,  Athelstan  appears 
as  at  Bromborough,  and  is  recorded  to  have  heard  that '  there 
had  been  fighting  on  the  heath',  i.e.  on  The  Heath,  about  the 
two  Storetons  of  to-day. 

In  the  Saga,  both  Constantine  and  Anlaf  play  parts  attri- 
buted to  'Olaf,  and  the  armies  of  Albany  and  Cumbria 
approached  from  the  North,  as  Egla  has  implied.  They 
marched  by  way  of  the  great  woods,  mentioned  also  in 
Domesday,  under  *  Prestune '  (Prenton).  Humbersdon  and 
Wendune,  as  I  have  shown,  together  form  the  Mount,  from 
which  the  opposite  ^wmont  was  distinguished.  To-day's 
shrunken  *  Mount  Wood ',  with  its  bounding  belt  of  ancient 
oaks,  the  wood  on  the  Mount's  Wendune  end,  represents 
a  portion  of  the  Wen-wood  (or  Wendune  Wood),  the  Vinu- 
skogr  of  the  Saga,  most  of  its  cleared  or  quarried  ground 
having  been  replanted  (with  pine),  over  a  century  ago. 

The  name  Wood  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  compara- 
tively recent  planting  of  trees,  other  than  a  certain  belt  of  oaks, 
&c.  It  is  a  primitive  appellation  of  the  ground,  as  with 
those  wood-names  of  fields — within  Prenton  and  Wood- 
church — which  elsewhere  I  mention.  Local  speech,  alone, 
would  absolutely  prove  it  as  regards  this  Mount  Wood,  the 
only  '  Wood '  (colloquially),  in  this  particular  district,  which 
now  contains  trees.  Cover(t)  is  the  word  universally  used  as 
the  common  noun.  A  '  Wood  ',  at  least  just  here,  is  usually 
the  proper  name  for  a  (now)  treeless  enclosure,  commemorating 
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what  once  it  was.  The  very  name  of  the  Mount  Wood  is  proof 
of  its  antiquity  ;  of  trees  having  grown  there — ancestors  of  the 
present  oaks,  and  many  others — long  before  its  pines  were 
planted.  The  name  Mount  Wood  contains  also  an  additional 
proof  that  this  was  the  only  wood  upon  the  (original)  Mount  ridge, 
the  lang  dun  of  mediaeval  Prenton  speech,1  the  heed  mikil  recorded 
by  mediaeval  Iceland.2  Moreover,  here  is  confirmation  of  what 
the  Saga  implies,  i.e.  that,  all  the  way  from  the  Mount  Wood  to 
near  the  burn's  bend  attheSich — where  Brimstage,  Storeton,  and 
Poulton  (always  pron. '  Poolton ')  Lancelyn  meet — right  along 
that  Mount's  summit,  the  summit  of  the  Weondune-Humbers- 
don  ridge — extended,  as  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
high-lying  stretch  of  open  heath-land,  along  which  the  author 
thought  of  Athelstan's  tents  as  having  reached  from  the  wood- 
side  to  the  burnside.  Prenton  township's  Wood  Heys  (enclo- 
sures) show  the  wood's  former  extension  to  westward.  Right 
upon  Prenton's  Wood  Heys  abuts  Storeton's  *  Welsh  Graves '. 

This  last-named  field  marks  but  one  of  many  such  boun- 
daries between  the  Anglian  and  the  British,  or  ' Welsh ', 
Wirral  of  '  Arthurian '  times.  The  limit  ran  through  the 
wood,  where  now  Storeton  and  Prenton  meet,  where  stand,  or 
recently  stood,  several  ancient  meare-stones.  It  ran  for  miles, 
here  and  there  in  zig-zag  fashion,  from  Tranmere's  North  Ditch, 
via  the  Welsh  Graves,  via  Thingwall's  Dale  Heaps,  forming 
the  cop  by  Thornton's  Cop  Ley,  outside  the  Brunanwerc,  then 
on  to  Burton's  £0/graves?  fronting,  as  it  were,  the  Hadlow, 
the  Haddon  Castle,  of  early  English  settlers,  and  on  to 
Ptiddingtori s  Copgraves. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  Storeton  term  *  Welsh  Graves ' 3  came 
to  suggest  the  spot  where,  by  the  wood,  the  Saga  made  two 

1  v.  infra,  p.  30  n.  *  v.  text  of  p.  30,  infra. 

3  Graves  (primarily)  in  the  sense  of  ditches  or  trenches— as  to  both 
Welsh  Graves  and  O/graves. 

Flintshire's  EnglefodA.  district,  somewhat  'crowded'  with  early  English 
place-names  (yet,  as  to  speech,  re-Celticised  for  a  thousand  years  past),  as 
much  points  to  the  plaint  of  the  Britons  as  Wirral's  Welsh  Graves  and 
Cops  and  North  Ditch  indicate  English  precaution.  Cf.  also  the  Diglake 
(Die  Lake?)  of  Brimstage  (near  the  Border  Farm),  and  Landican's 
Dig  Mead  or  Medds.  The  former  field  (the  Diglake)  must  have  formed 
a  defence  beside  the  Gaytonward  end  of  the  Brunanwerc.  Thus,  the  two 
(then)  peninsulets  which,  with  Walley  (now  Wallasey  parish)  formed 
North  Wirral,  added  to  the  narrow  strip  along  Deeside,  i.e.  all  Wirral 
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Welsh  earls  to  fall.  It  may  be  that  a  twelfth-century  author,1 
visiting  England,  was  responsible  for  some  amplification,  there 
— a  writer  hailing  from  Man  (ever  in  close  touch  with  Wirral)  or 
from  some  more  distant  Scandinavian  land.  Clearness  emerges 
even  from  errors — paradox  as  it  may  seem — when  the  graphic 
narrative  is  interpreted  by  the  light  of  local  knowledge.  One  of 
these  errors  I  mention  now :  the  author  would  seem,  coming 
to  the  ground,  to  have  mistaken  Landican  for  the  borg 
north  of  The  Heath.  The  borg  of  such  an  author's  received 
tradition  must  really  have  been  close  by  the  spot  where 
Prenton  Church  has  been  built,  perhaps  rather  higher,  near 
the  ground  where  the  Reservoir  stands.  The  Mount  House  no 
doubt  represents  the  homestead  which  sprang  up  in  proximity 
to  its  site.  Rather  than  a  mere  fortress,  a  town  would  seem 
to  have  been  looked  for  (and  eventually  treated  as  the  Vin- 
heidarborg  of  the  Wolfenblittel  MS.),  i.e.  the  tun-stead,  which 
to-day,  as  thirteen  centuries  ago,  keeps  its  two  forms,  Landican 
and  the  '  Lancan '  of  Dialect.  It  was  St.  Canna  who,  as  the 
foundress  of  its  early  church,  must  have  given  that  name. 
Cf.  Llanfaelog  and  Llan^faelog,  and  other  such  'pairs  of 
names ',  showing  a  prefix  applied,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  names 
of  Celtic  saints.  Much  of  North  Wirral — i.e.  to  sea- ward  of 
ic  old  North  Ditch  or  Welsh  Graves 2 — retains  British  names 

beyond  the  cops,  continued  a  quasi-British  allegiance,  until '  Norsified '  by 
Viking  sympathies,  and   eventually  drawn  into  the  Anglo-Norse  com 
munity.     Below  Chester,  it  would  seem  that  even  the  Romans  had  never 
reduced  the  Deeside  portion  of  Cilgwri  (Wirral). 

The  Diglake  is  cut  into  by  the  point  of  a  triangular  bit  of  Thornton, 
obviously  the  site  of  a  mound,  looking  either  way,  up  and  down  the  cross- 
road, a  mound  which,  with  the  lake  once  fronting  it,  has  obviously  guarded 
the  road.  The  Dig  Mead  lies  just  outside  a  '  line  drawn '  from  the  Welsh 
Graves  to  the  Dale  Heaps. 

1  If  a  twelfth^century  author  did  not  view  the  ground   and  supply 
information  to  the  far  North,  then  we  are  forced   to  fall  back  upon 
admiration  of  the  previous  tradition's  accuracy,  in  Iceland. 

2  As,  on  the  Flintshire  side  of  Dee,  to  seaward,  an  English  colony 
became  re-Celticised,  so  on  Dee's  Wirral  side,  to  seaward,  i.e.  to  north- 
ward, beyond  that  North  Ditch,  a  Welsh  or  British  remnant  continued — 
to  be  merged,  in  course  of  time,  in  the  peninsula's  Anglo-Norse  community. 
To  this  North  Wirral  remnant  we  might  add  yet  more  surviving  '  Welsh  '  all 
along  Wirral's  Deeside.    Eventually,  the  whole  of  British  or  Welsh  Wirral, 
of    Wirral  beyond  the    cops,  became  '  Norsified ',   through  settlement 
of  the  Briton's  Viking  allies— the  Scandinavian  element  even  passing, 
to  some  extent,  over  the  cops  (i.e.  the  dividing  'ditch'  or  *  graves')  into 
Anglian  Wirral,  where  the  names  (not  being  English)  are  almost  entirely 
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Norse.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  map  in  my  forthcoming  work,  where 
the  irregular  line  between  Anglian  and  British  Wirral  will  be  shewn. 

But  in  North  Wirral,  with  some  English,  and  many  Viking,  place-names, 
we  seem  to  find  not  a  few  of  Brit-Roman  origin— in  addition  to  the  British 
dedications— names  rather  military  than  hagiological.  Domville  (the 
Oxton  township's  earlier  name  ?)  would  appear  to  have  been  one.  Oxton, 
meaning,  as  Mr.  Collingwood  has  suggested,  the  farm  on  the  yoke, 
would,  as  I  say  elsewhere,  rather  seem  to  be  a  translation  of  Domville 
(Dunville).  The  idea  of  dun  (as  hill]  seems  to  have  lingered  in  the 
local  mind,  in  protest  against  Norse  introduction  of  ok,  hardly  under- 
stood. This  continued  until  our  own  time,  in  the  punctiliously  observed 
addition  of '  Hill '  to  Oxton.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  place-name 
was  ever  Oxton  (or  Ox'on)  Hill,  the  personal  and  family  name  was  *  Yock- 
son '  in  the  folk-speech.  The  same  persistency  (as  in  adding  '  Hill '  to 
Oxton)  was  observed  in  the  placing  of '  Hole  '  after  the  name  of  Cheshire's 
town  beside  the  March,  i.e.  Malpas  (pron.  Mawpas).  Malpas  appears 
to  have  been  *  translated ',  by  the  Domesday  scribe,  to  Depenbech.  But, 
unlike  Oxton  (with  Domville),  Depenbech  has  failed  to  eclipse  Malpas — 
owing,  probably,  to  the  survival,  until  a  recent  century,  of  Welsh  as  a 
language  of  that  higher  Deeside  district  of  Cheshire.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Malpas  name  has  been  preserved  in  two  other  counties  not  Welsh, 
yet  each  Celtic-speaking  till  Hanoverian  times  or  later.  I  mean  Cornwall 
and  Monmouthshire. 

The  high  Thursdon  (« Thurston  ')  Heath  or  «  Common ',  yoking  Bidston 
Hill  with  what  (beside  Wat's  Heath)  may  have  been  the  Wafs  Dun 
(Whetstone  ?),  seems  to  have  been  the  *  dun '  which,  in  Viking  times, 
became  the  'ok' — Oxton,  at  a  later  date,  coming  entirely  to  supplant 
Domville. 

Adjoining  Oxton  is  Knocktorum,  perhaps  another  Brit- Roman  name. 
Knock,  apparently,  is  the  Welsh  cnwc,  a  lumpy  hill.  May  not  Knock 
have  preceded  a  Lat.  gen.  plur.  of  the  Cymric  dwr  or  dwfr  (water),  or 
their  equivalent  ?  Cf.  the  river-names  Dore,  Douro,  Dove,  Dovey.  Cf., 
also,  Dyfrdwy  (Welsh  for  Dee)  and  Glzndower  (Welsh  Glyndyfrdwy). 

The  position  of  the  rocky  (lumpy)  hill  at  Knocktorum  (now  often  written 
Noctorum),  jutting  out  to  the  low  grounds  of  the  quondam  pool  or  inlet, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  derivation  suggested.  The  Water  Furrow 
(near  to  the  Car  Bridge  Fields  and  the  Holms)  flanks  the  outstand- 
ing '  Knock  '  at  some  little  distance  up  the  dried  pool,  to  southward. 
Ford  (place-name)  is  at  some  such  distance  in  the  sea-ward  direction,  i.e. 
nearer  the  sea.  Whether  a  causeway  stopped  the  flow,  as  the  inlet 
approached  the  sea,  or  not,  whether  the  only  outlet  was  by  way  of  Wallasey 
Pool  and  the  Mersey,  or  not,  we  have  the  significant  name  Dove  Point 
beside  the  place  where,  but  for  any  such  causeway,  the  pool's  mouth 
would  have  been.  It,  again,  seems— like  Knocktorum — to  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  dwr  or  dwfr,  which,  obviously  until  Viking  times,  extended 
between  what  then  were  the  two  North  Wirral  peninsulets.  Dove  Point 
appears  to  have  much  the  same  meaning  as  Aberdovey.  In  that  fen 
country  where  Cars  abound— at  least  as  living  names— the  Fender  name 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  each  of  two  or  more  sluggish  streams,  even 
to  have  become  a  common  noun  signifying  ditches  cut.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  that  the  term  Fender's  suffix  is  a  form  of  Dore  (dwr). 
The  suffix  is  ever  short  in  those  districts.  To  me,  the  termination  dorum 
or  odurum  would  appear  to  confirm  that  suggestion.  With  KnocVrforum 
cf.  LactOtifcrtMN  (Towcester  or  Fenny  Stratford  ?).  Knocktorum,  if  the 
derivation  suggested  here  be  tenable,  would  seem  to  have  been  differen- 
tiated (as  the  knock  of  the  waters)  from  another  Knock  standing  farther 
back,  within  the  same  peninsulet  of  earlier  time.  Guddack's  Knock  or 
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or  dedications.  Even  in  Mid-Wirral,  St.  Silin 1  seems  to 
have  marked  Poulton  Lancelyn  as  a  former  Llansilin,  as 
the  site  of  Lower  Bebington's  original  mother-church.2 

4  Nook '  was  obviously  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  rise  to  eastward, 
a  rise  which,  with  Knocktorum's  '  knock,'  forms  the  valley  in  the  depth 
of  which  stands  the  lower  of  the  orchards  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Jackson.  A  cluster  of  dwellings,  on  that  (higher)  part  of  this  rise  which 
comes  within  Oxton  township,  retained  that  hill-name  (Guddack's  Knock 
or  Nook)  until  about  forty  years  ago,  or  less.  This  hill,  a  portion  of,  or 
coinciding  with,  the  original  Thursdon  or  ok  (yoke),  appears  to  have  been 
the  Knock  from  which  the  Knockdfoftvm  or  Knocktorum  was  distinguished. 

I  have  mentioned  that  higher  portion  of  Deeside  Cheshire,  forming  much 
of  the  present-day  Hundred  of  Broxton.  It  contains  Malpas  and  Farndon 
(Welsh  Redinvref).  This  district,  as  hinted,  seems,  like  the  March  lands 
farther  south— but  so  un\\\x,  the  little  land  of  Wirral— to  have  remained 
in  part  Welsh-speaking  until  a  recent  time,  though  on  the  English  side 
of  the  March.  May  not  strong  British  survivals  have  caused  the  Teyrnllwg 
name  to  shrink  to,  or  remain  within,  it,  during  earlier  English  times  ? 

We  again  touch  upon  names  in  North  WTirral— Liscard  (cf.  Corn- 
wall's Liskeard)  and  Tranmere,  until  the  nineteenth  century  Tranmore 
(med.  Tranmoll  or  Tranmoel) ;  cf.  a  Cornish  Tremorle,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Juliot ;  cf.  also,  Master  Richard  de  Longmarle  (otherwise  '  Longnorle ') 
'  parson  of  the  church  of  Nesse ',  whom  the  local  antiquary,  of  a  former 
day,  has  confused  with  Wirral's  Ness,  a  township  which  never  had  a 
parish  church.  Master  Richard  was,  in  reality,  the  fourteenth-century 
rector  of  quite  another  place,  i.e.  Great  Ness,  otherwise  Ness  Strange  or 
King's  Ness,  in  the  county  of  Salop. 

The  original  Tranmoll  or  Tranmoel  village  stands  upon  such  a  hill  as 
the  name  would  seem  to  imply. 

In  extending  suggestions  as  to  *  Arthurian  localities  ',  of  which  the  Green 
Knight  romance  admits  Wirral  at  least  to  be  one,  my  object  is  to  draw 
attention  to  such  of  my  '  propositions  '  as  may  be  merely  suggestions. 

1  St.  Sultan,  in  Brittany.      Though  legends,  perhaps  more  reliable, 
have  made  him  a  son  of  a  North  Welsh  king  (Brocmael),  and  eventually  an 
emigrant  to  Brittany,  yet  tradition  has  mentioned  him  as  of  Armorican 
family,  a  son  of  Howel  ab  Emyr  Llydaw,  one  of  Arthur's  knights.     Nor 
can  we  wonder  at  this  association,  if  we  find  the  patron-founders  of 
churches  in  adjoining  Wirral  parishes— Lancelyn  (now  Bebz>zf/on)  and 
Landican  (now  Woodchurch) — to  have  been  Silin  and  Canna,  traditionally 
reputed  first  cousins — perhaps  erroneously,  though  (without  doubt)  for  some 
reason.     For,  as  is  well  known,  the  latter's  name  has  at  least  been  handed 
clown  as  that  of  a  grandchild  to  the  same  Emyr  Llydaw,  that  of  a  princess 
of  the  Arthurian  House. 

There  are  dedications  to  Silin  in  the  contiguous  county  (Denbighshire), 
while  Canna,  appears  to  have  been  the  foundress  of  more  Llan^wzs  than 
one — possibly,  too,  of  Gloucestershire's  Lancant,  a  name  which,  in  Wirral 
at  least,  might  have  grown  from  Lancan.  May  not  the  founder  of  Wirral's 
Kirby  in  Walley  (Wallasey),  of  Denbighshire's  Erbistock,  have  been  a 
contemporary  liar  or  Elerius,  less  known  than  St.  Hilary  of  Aries  ?  Yet 
the  Bridget  dedications,  at  West  Kirby  and  Chester,  point  to  some 
interruption  of  the  Celtic  rule  to  commemorate  an  actual  founder ;  so  does 
St.  Patrick's  name,  lingering  at  Bromborough.  If  the  Za^acre,  at  Upton 
in  Wirral,  represents  a  church  which  preceded  the  Over  Kirk,  Upton's 
British  dedication  would  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

2  Poulton   Lancelyn  (now  churchless),  with  its  daughter-township  of 
Lower  Bebington,  primarily  formed  a  single  manor.    The  original  commis- 
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By  the  north  edge  of  The  Heath,  above  the  spot  where  fell 
Constantine's    son,   we    stand    and    look    southward    to    the 

sioner's  Domesday  record  (as  to  Pou'tone,  wrongly  transcribed  '  Pontone ') 
absolutely  confirms  this.  Cf.  Ormerod's  Cheshire.  Lower  Bebington 
village  was  then  'Pooltun',  the  flourishing  tun  which  had  sprung  up 
beside  the '  Pool '  or  fiord  stretching  northward  from  just  within  the  mouth  of 
the  united  burns  ('  bruns ').  This  original  Pool  (the  burn's  tidal  fiord),  wholly 
within  Port  Sunlight's  present  precincts,  recently  reached  to  Bebington 
Station,  but  is  now  nearly  dry.  It  could  not,  from  the  first,  have  given 
name  to  the  present  shrunken  Poulton  (Poulton  Lancelyn).  That  township 
lies  right  away  from  it  (from  the  original '  Pool '),  far  up  the  side  of  the  burn 
adjectived  by  the  name  of  Bromborough,  which  town,  also  by  the  stream,  is 
opposite  to  transriparian  Poulton  (so  called  to-day).  Neither  could  Raby 
mill-dam  ('Raby  Mere')  have  conferred  the  Poulton  name.  It  has 
never  touched  Poulton.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  the  dam's 
(i.e.  'Raby  Mere's')  beauty — if  it  did  exist  in  the  twelfth  century — 
may  have  caused  it  (the  '  Mere '  or  dam),  as  well  as  the  tidal  Pool  of 
embarkation,  much  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  burns,  to  be  '  carried  over '  by 
romancers  knowing  this  (Poulton)  Lancelyn— carried  over,  as  the  '  Lake', 
to  association  with  '  Lancelot's  '  name.  As  has  just  been  remarked,  that 
great  burn  had  given  name  to  Brunanburh  (Bromborough),  the  town  on 
the  naturally  fortified  peninsulet  long  watched  by  English  kings.  While 
the  burris  tidal  portion  continued  to  be  called  the  burn,  theyfon/,  in  accor- 
dance with  local  custom,  remained  the  '  Pool '.  Then,  the  '  Pool '  came 
gradually  to  include  the  mouth  of  the  burn,  and  probably  the  same  Pool 
and  burn  were  together  called  the  Lake,  in  accordance  with  a  strong 
local  custom  as  to  such  waters.  These  tidal  waters,  taken  together, 
have  come  to  be  '  Bromborough  Pool ',  though  for  a  time  '  The  pool ', 
(or  '  lake ').  This  no  doubt  indicated  both  disuse  and  comparison  with 
Tranmere  Pool  ('  Birket  Pool '),  the  trade  of  which,  in  Norman  times, 
gradually  eclipsed  that  of  the  Bromborough-Bebington  anchorage. 
For  travellers  came  to  use  the  shorter  crossing,  from  Birkenhead  to 
Liverpool,  mediaevally  Lytherpole  (Welsh  Lerpivl,  and  in  recent  dialect 
'Lerple'  or  'Lerpa'— i.e.  the  Lower  Pool?).  Thus,  Birkenhead  took 
the  traffic,  once  monopolized  by  the  fiord  and  the  mouth  of  the  Brom- 
borough-Bebington waters.  Hence,  Vikings,  and  even  Birkenhead  monks 
somewhat  later,  may  have  known  all  this  '  Bromborough  Pool '  by  one 
or  other  of  names  signifying  the  old  (or  disused)  Pool  [cf.  Ormerod's 
Cheshire  (1882),  II.  458  n.]  to  distinguish  it  from  Tranmere  Pool. 
Certain  it  is  that,  for  such  a  reason,  this  Bromborough-Bebington  water's 
fiord  portion,  beside  Lower  Bebington,  was  eventually  known  as  the  '  Old 
Dock'.  And  no  wonder.  For  Birkenhead  Priory  was  growing  up  even  in  the 
twelfth  century;  later  on,  licence  from  Edward  II  caused  lodging-houses 
to  be  built.  Birkenhead' s  Pilgrim  Street  recalls  this,  where  it  is  still  entered 
from  Friars'  Gate.  Monks  and  innkeepers,  there,  superseded  hosts  living 
near  the  old  cross-road,  where  the  gate  (running  from  Gayton)  approached 
Bromborough  Pool.  There  the  Spital  name  and  the  houses  known  in  our 
own  day  as  Windy  Harbour  and  Needless  Inn  go  to  record  the  pre- 
Norman  history  of  Lower  Bebington,  the  '  Pool-tun '  of  old,  to  record 
the  decline,  in  early  ^orf-Norman  days,  of  traffic  at  the  '  Bromborough ' 
Pool.  As  the  'Pool-tun',  Lower  Bebington  had  seen  a  Pool  chapel  spring 
up,  rather  away  from  its  village,  spring  up  in  lieu  of  the  British  kirk-stead 
in  that  manor's  Lancelyn  portion.  Appropriately  to  current  legend,  the 
chapel  was  called  St.  Andrew's ;  so  was  the  spital  at  Ness,  recorded,  at 
Lichfield,  as  the  Hospital  of  Denwall  or  Danewall,  owing  to  its  position  at 
Ness's  beach  and  port;  v.  the  interesting  account  of  it  in  Ormerod's 
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stream  of  the  Saga,  to  the  burn  severing  the  level  heath  from 
Brunefeld,  which  latter  lies  beyond  that  water. 

Cheshire,  under  Ness,  where,  from  very  early  time,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  for '  poor  applicants  of  Ireland '.  But  St.  Andrew's  chapel,  beside  the 
Pool,  now  the  great  church  by  Lower  Bebington  village,  came  to  be  named 
the  *  capella  de  Bebinton '  (Higher  Bebington),  because  of  the  high  road 
leading  thither  from  Chester  and  Lancelyn,  by  which  way  the  lonely  chapel 
stood.  It  was  named  Bebington  Chapel  in  the  sense  of  approach. 
Similarly,  the  church  within  Little  Sutton,  but  by  a  way  leading  to  Hooton 
Hall,  is  called  Hooton  Church.  The  church  stands  at,  or  close  beside, 
Childer  Thornton  village — but  not  by  the  Hooton  end  of  it.  As  with 
churches  (primarily  new  chapels),  so  with  fields,  many  have  been  thus 
named  from  the  more  or  less  distant  place  approached.  Cf.  Neston's  Flint 
Meadows  beside  a  quondam  ford  crossing  the  estuary  to  Flint ;  cf.  also 
Barnston's  two  *  Clatterbridges ',  through  which  the  old  way  from  Thing- 
wall  was  continued  to  Ronsdale  Lane,  and  so  over  Brimstage  township, 
making  for  Clatterbridge ;  again,  cf.  Tranmere's  Near  and  Farther  Storeton 
Fields,  neither  of  them  touched  by  Storeton,  but  each  containing  part  of 
the  Storeton  path. 

The  original  Pooltun  village  became  Lower  Bebington,  just  as  the 
village  which,  at  Domesday  date,  must  have  been  the  main  tun-stead  of 
'Sumreford'  is  now  Lower  Tranmere,  or  Hinderton,  i.e.  the  old  village 
containing  Green  Lane — Tranmoll  (pron.  Tranma)  or  Tranmorle  (pron. 
Tranmor)  eventually  coming  to  be  the  manor's  chief  tun-stead.  The  latter 
now  names  the  whole  manor ;  this,  the  township's  new  capital,  of  post- 
Norman  times,  i.e.  the  original  Tranmoll  village,  is  known  as  Higher  Tran- 
mere. Even  so,  the  original  Bebington  has  come  to  be  Higher  Bebington. 

The  Poulton  name  soon  shrank  from  both  church  ('capella')  and 
village,  to  the  southern  (Lancelyn)  end  of  the  manor,  the  Llansilin  of  old, 
where  the  mother-church  had  stood.  The  lord  continued  to  reside  there, 
and  Poulton  Lancelyn  it  became,  naturally  enough,  when  the  township's 
Bebington  ward  end  was  cut  off  as  a  separate  manor.  Already,  in  earliest 
Norman  days,  the  term  ' Pool'  or  'Lake' — both  locally  applied  to  fiords — 
may  have  come  also  to  indicate  water  far  up  the  tidal  burn,  up  to  the  fair 
dale  and  waters  sweeping  round  by  Lancelyn.  It  was  often  written 
*  Poolton  Lance/0/ ',  in  former  times.  Like  others  of  his  day,  like  many 
in  earlier  centuries,  Whitaker  of  Corpus  spelled  it  thus,  in  his  History 
of  Manchester,  where  he  associated  Faction  *  Lancelot '  with  Lancelot  of 
the  Lake.  Nor  can  we  easily  doubt  that  legends  of  the  Knight  have 
often  been  thus  associated  by  mediaeval  Romancers.  To  no  spot  could 
'  Lancelot '  be  more  naturally  '  carried  over '  than  to  this  (once  great) 
manor  of  Lancelyn,  which  at  first  contained  the  Pool-tun  (now  Lower 
Bebington).  It  was  there  that  many  a  '  Gawain  ',  crossing  '  Wyrale '  from 
Cambria  towards  Cumbria,  would  touch  the  Pool  or  '  Lake '  of  embarka- 
tion. There  is  much  to  point  to  all  this.  But  my  forthcoming  work 
will  deal  with  clearer  indications  of  'Arthurian  localities',  with  certain 
influences  in  Wirral,  as  also  on  the  farther  side  of  Chester  (Caerleon),  the 
City  of  the  Legion.  Romance  has  brought  Caerleon-on-Usk  into  a 
prominence  tending  to  eclipse  that  of  the  great  Caerleon-on-Dee.  The 
latter  seems  to  me  to  have  been  thought  of,  by  some,  as  the  '  waste  city ' 
mentioned  in  the  High  History  of  the  Holy  Graal,  as  it  is  certainly  '  a 
waste  Chester  on  Wirral '  mentioned  in  the  Sax.  Chron. ;  V.  Mr.  Plummer's 
work,  quoted  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  I  know  that  the  waste  city 
has  been  identified  with  Gloucester.  But  Chester,  too,  has  been  in 
mind.  Nor  can  we  forget  that,  as  Welshmen  have  called  Chester 
'  Caer  Lleon '  (city  of  the  legion),  they  are  said  to  have  named  Holt, 
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When  that feld or  'delta'  was  manorially  divided  between 
Thornton  and  modern  Brimstage  (two  fresh  communities),  the 

close  by,  Castell  Lleon— perhaps  a  waste  castle  of  Romance.  Mediaeval 
Englishmen  (mistaking  lleon  for  lions  ?)  called  Holt  (Castell  Lleon  ?) 
the  *  Vil  of  Lyons ' !  Romancers  may  indeed  have  thought  of  it,  when 
they  named  a  Lions'  Field  and  other  personal  and  place-names  com- 
pounded of  lion.  It  is  with  Farndon  (as  '  Redinvre ')  just  across  the  Dee 
(from  Holt)  that,  to  some,  the  Story  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen  would  seem  to 
point.  From  Arthur's  court,  inquiry  is  first  made  of  the  ousel  of  Cilgwri 
(Kilgurry),  which  is  at  least  the  British  name  for  Wirral.  The  embassy 
then  goes  to  the  stag  of  Redinvre,  led  thither  by  this  wise  bird  of  Cilgwri. 
May  not  that  be  the  *  crane ',  which  Romance  makes  to  have  kept  guard 
over  the  little  land  mentioned  in  the  text  ?  May  not  Wendune  or  Bow- 
mont — both  associated  with  the  Storeton  manor — have  been  a  *  high  rock* 
in  mid-country,  upon  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  stand  and  give  alarm  ? 
We  remember  that,  from  pre-Plantagenet  times  at  least,  mid-Wirral's  Store- 
ton  and  distant  Puddington  (the  latter  on  the  Welsh  frontier)  were  together 
held  of  the  Earl  by  the  Forester  of  Wirral— held  by  carnage,  a  service 
recalling  'chaunticleer's  bugle-horn',  recalling  the  wise  bird  of  earlier 
Wirral.  These  ex  officio  lords  of  Storeton  must  ever  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Earls  of  Chester.  Alexander  Magister,  who  obtained 
Storeton,  and  the  office,  by  marriage  with  an  Earl's  ward,  is  said  thus  to 
have  risen  through  having  been  tutor  to  that  '  potentate's  '  son,  the  great 
Randle,  crusader  in  later  years.  Randle  married  Constance  of  Brittany, 
Prince  Geoffrey's  relict,  who  must  have  been  a  central  figure  in  the  revival 
hailed  by  Marcher  Romancers.  Giraldus  may  be  reckoned  as  among 
these,  i.e.  when  Countess  Constance  entertained  him  at  Chester.  He  has 
thrown  no  little  light  upon  the  ways  alongside  and  over  Dee,  as  well  as 
upon  the  cross-roads — one  to  Basingwerk  (Holywell),  another  from 
Gayton,  over  Wirral— roads  extending  between  St.  Kentigern's  two 
cities  of  St.  Asaph  and  Glasgow.  Whether  Constance  brought  her  son 
to  Chester,  or  no,  I  am  unaware.  His  very  name  points  to  the  revival 
mentioned,  and  it  may  be  that  young  Arthur  hunted  over  Storeton,  with 
his  step-father  and  the  latter's  quondam  tutor,  Alexander  Magister, 
Storeton's  lord.  With  him,  whether  through  his  horn-blowing  office  or 
from  other  sources,  the  legend  of  the  shrill  ousel  of  Cilgwri  must  have 
been  fresh  in  memory.  That  old  Cilgwri  name  (Lat.  Hilcuria)  seems  to 
linger  on,  naturally  enough,  in  Hilbre(e)  Point,  the  peninsula's  north- 
west extremity.  Yet  Chester  monks  or  others  may  well  have  associated 
the  headland,  as  the  island  close  by,  with  a  saint  to  whom  Thuringia's 
Hildburghausen  name  would  seem  to  contain  an  allusion.  A  chapel  on 
the  '  Hilbre(e)  Island ',  off  Hilbre(e)  Point,  may  have  been  dedicated  to 
St.  Hildeburgh  in  consequence.  The  gwri  portion  of  Wirral's  early  name 
(Cilgwri,  i.e.  Cwri's  or  Gwri's  retreat?)  would  almost  seem  to  have  adjectived 
the  halt  (tail)  with  which  Norsemen  associated  Wirral.  Even  in  our  own 
early  day,  mariners  were  wont  to  name  it  the  '  Cock's-/azV-of-Cheshire '. 
'  Wirheal '  ^Nirhale)  seems  hardly  to  have  earned  an  English  name, 
except  in  so  far  as  Cilgwri  may  have  been  contracted  to  '  Kil ',  in  early 
English  times.  Yet  another  Hale  there  is,  smaller,  but  of  like  shape,  with 
^FzVhale,  i.  e.  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  Mersey,  close  by  Widnes,  which 
last  name  might  appear  to  have  been  differentiated,  according  to  the  idea 
of  some,  from  '  Runkftorne'  (Runcorn)  of  opposite  Cheshire.  I  look  forward 
to  showing  more,  presently,  as  to  Scandinavian  characteristics  of  the 
Merseyside  country.  If  Wirral  was  occasionally  called  the  '  Kil  '  (by 
early  English,  retaining  the  prefix),  this  prefix,  from  AY/gurry  (CY/gwri), 
would  seem  to  have  remained  in  that  peculiarly  Anglian  country  between 
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stronghold-name  of  the  great  fortification,  or  collection  of  de- 
fences, i.e.  Brunandune,  on  English  lips,  as  in  Ethelwerd's 

Chester  and  the  Bromborough  peninsulet.  Alongside  the  burn,  reaching 
from  the  Suttons  to  Bromborough,  it  would  almost  appear  eventually  to 
have  been  called  the  Kil-dale— modified  to  Childa.  By  way  of  this 
apparently  loyal  district,  crowded  with  English  place-names,  Athelstan 
would  march  to  Bromborough,  in  the  first  instance.  Childa  (now  Childer) 
Thornton  would  be  differentiated  from  Thornton-in-the- Hough,  where  we 
remember  the  old  village  street  cut  through  the  red  sandstone,  in,  rather 
than  on,  the  haugr  on  which  the  village  is  now  seen  to  stand.  So  that 
the  whole  Kil-dale  (the  Childa)  would  naturally  name  the  other  Thornton, 
tuns  and  hams  round  about  that  central  village  being  distinguished  by 
indications  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  &c.  There  is  also  a  '  Kilhorns ' 
near  the  Nesses,  which  district  may  have  formed  an  original  ¥L\\horn ; 
again,  cf.  Runcorn  ;  those  (eventually  Ness)  lands,  in  process  of  hurried 
English  naming,  thus  distinguished  from  the  Y^\\-dale1  The  latter, 
almost  a  plain,  would,  in  its  name,  as  seeming  of  national,  rather 
than  local,  origin,  appear  to  confirm  what  Sir  John  Rhys  has  said  as  to 
*  the  plains  of  Teyrnllwg ' ;  v.  cap.  on  '  The  Kymry ',  in  Celtic  Britain.  Does 
not  this  (Kil-dale  or  Childa  ?)  seem  to  be  one  of  \hzplains  of  Teyrnllwg  ? 
Qy.  Could  Cilgwri  have  meant '  the  retreat  of  the  beloved  king '  ? 

As  already  mentioned,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  original  'Pool'  or  'Dock' 
(the  inlet  from  the  stream  now  almost  monopolizing  the  name  Brom- 
borough Pool)  has,  of  late  years,  been  dried  up.  The  names  of  the  Old 
Dock  Meadows  bore  witness,  or  rather  the  ancient  road  which,  by  way  of 
them,  led,  over  Higher  Tranmere  and  to  this  Pool,  those  who  had  avoided 
crossing  the  Summer  Ford  (at  Tranmere  Pool). 

The  architectural  history  of  Lower  Bebington  Church  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  English  chapel  there  rising  beside  the  village,  beside  the 
Lancelyn  manor's  original  Pool-tun,  long  before  the  Norman  period  of 
which  we  treat.  In  yet  early  time  it  had  entirely  eclipsed  the  almost 
forgotten  mother-church  at  the  Lancelyn  tun-stead.  As  the  chapel 
became  parochial,  Bebington  (now  Higher  Bebington)  and  all  the  town- 
ships surrounding  the  latter,  acknowledged  this  growing  church  as  their 
mother,  and  the  (once  Pool -tun)  village,  beside  it,  as  their  church-town 
of  Lower  Bebington.  As  this  last  had  primarily  been  under  the  ancient 
Lancelyn  church,  so  the  souls  of  Tranmere,  Prenton,  and  much  or  all  of  the 
Birkenhead  peninsulet  must  have  been  in  charge  of  the  priest  of  the  Dun 
Kirk,  another  lonely  church,  probably  on  Wendune's  greatest  height,  near 
where  now  is  the  Mount  House,  near  where  once  was  Constantine's 
Vin-heifiar-borg.  That  priest  or  '  pren '  dwelt,  as  it  seems,  at  the  wood- 
land farm  of  Prenton  (once  written  Prestvme).  There,  the  Pool,  or  inlet 
extending  between  Knocktorum  and  Woodchurch,  dried  up,  and,  before 
Norman  times  had  passed,  Prenton  township  was  under  (the  now  church- 
less)  Landican,  or  rather  under  Landican's  (once  daughter)  church  in  the 
extended  woodland  beyond  the  Holm  and  Car,  that  chapel  where  now  is 
Woodchurch. 

The  people  of  Prenton  and  Oxton  (otherwise  Domville  ?)  came,  perhaps 
as  tenants  of  one  manor,  to  cross  the  dried  pool  to  Woodchurch,  yet, 
while  the  other  Dunkirkward  township,  once  the  Dun  Kirk  Feld  (or 
Dunker  Ley  ?),  afterwards  Sumreford  or  Tranmere,  came  under  the  grow- 
ing church  of  Lower  Bebington.  If  local  historians  had  never  told  us 
that  tradition  said  Lower  Bebington's  '  Pool  Chapel '  of  old  had 
also  been  called  the  White  Church  or  White  Chapel,  it  would  yet 
have  been  certain  that  such  a  term  had  been  used,  before  it  became  the 
'  capella  de  Bebinton '.  If  we  except  Bidston  (perhaps  an  original  Bettws- 

B  3 
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Chron.),  shrank  to  the  '  delta's '  Brimstage  portion,  as  the 
Norseman's  l Brunnsdun*  or  *Brunnstun\  which  name,  in  the 

tun  under  the  Birkenhead  peninsulet's  Dun  Kirk?),  we  may  say  that 
Lower  Bebington  alone  (among  Wirral  churches)  was  not  built  of  the 
characteristic  red  sandstone.  In  addition  to  its  Legend  of  St.  Andrew, 
other  English  stories  of  Foreign  Mission  must  have  greeted  the  traveller 
from  Cambria  to  Cumbria,  who  there  May  waiting  the  leisure  of  the 
winds  '.  The  opposite  (Bromborough)  peninsulet  had  its  church  of 
St.  Barnabas.  It  appears  but  to  have  succeeded  Celtic  dedication,  to 
yet  another  missionary,  for  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name  of  a  certain 
well,  Patrick  seems,  originally,  to  have  been  the  patron  saint  of  Brunan- 
burh,  which  place,  probably,  was  Carlett  or  Caerlet,  in  those  pre- 
English  days.  The  beauty  of  the  tidal  burn's  dale,  extending  upward, 
above  the  original  Pool's  mouth,  must  have  attracted  travellers  awaiting 
embarkation.  It  might  have  continued  to  be  a  /W/mlale,  but  for  a  semi- 
heathen  wave  following,  even  here,  the  first  flush  of  a  late  British 
conversion.  As  it  stretches  up  to  present-day  Poulton-Lancetyn, 
where  the  romantic  appearance  is  greatest,  it  bears  (in  the  several 
localities)  the  names  Greendale,  Shoggersdale,  and  Dibbinsdale  (dialect 
Divvinsdale),  probably  'Devil's  Dale';  cf.  Boggart  Hole  Clough. 
Travellers  embarked  from  the  Green  Dale,  called  the  '  Grindle '  when  we 
were  younger,  and  still  retaining  its  name  in  Port  Sunlight's  Greendale 
Road.  These  must  often  have  wandered  first  up  to  '  Poulton  Lancelot ',  re- 
turning to  the  woodless  Greendale,  just  below  the  white  chapel,  i.e.  Lower 
Bebington's  (Pool-tun's)  Saxon  chapel,  which  preceded  the  Norman  church 
where  now  is  the  Spital  Aisle  (of  Lower  Bebington  church).  Here 
it  is  that  the  traveller,  from  one  Celtic  kingdom  towards  another,  has 
been  mentally  braced  by  the  warm  tints  of  the  Lancelyn  Dale,  as  by 
Wirral's  comparatively  level  and  orchard-like  country,  and  the  red  sand- 
stone in  the  churches  or  the  '  cuttings '  on  both  sides  of  Mersey,  the  tints 
of  the  plains  of  Teyrnllwg.  He  may,  too,  have  said  '  Yet  'twas  the  Waste 
Kingdom'  (cf.  these  words  in  the  Translation  of  Sir  Gawain  at  the 
Grail  Castle  by  J.  L.  Weston,  pp.  28,  29).  He  would  appear  to  see  a 
land  such  as  the  Grail  story  made  '  Gawain '  see,  fairer  than  any  in  the 
past.  There,  beside  the  Pool,  after  orisons  in  St.  Andrew's  (Chapel), 
many  a  *  Gawain '  must  have  departed  from  the  little  land  near  Wales, 
having  lain  but  a  single  night  '  therewithin ',  possibly  going  '  toward  the 
land  of  King  Gurgalain,  to  conquer  the  sword  wherewith  S.  John  was 
beheaded'  (u.  Evans's  translation  of  the  High  History  of  the  Holy 
Graal,  ed.  Gollancz,  I,  114). 

It  may  be  that  the  family  name  of  the  Lancelyns  also  contains  confirma- 
tion as  to  Lancelyn  having  been  the  original  place-name.  Cf.  the 
Dones  of  Cheshire's  Utkinton  (said  to  be  Done  in  Domesday),  and  the 
Domvilles  of  Oxton— Domville,  as  I  incline  to  think,  having  been  a 
translation  of,  and  synonymous  with,  Oxton. 

De  Lancelyn,.sometimes  '  de  Poulton  Lancelyn ',  as  Ormerod's  Cheshire 
purports  to  show,  would  seem  to  have  become  the  surname  in  the  twelfth 
century,  after  the  family  had  been  settled  there  for  a  prolonged  period. 
It  would  appear  that  the  particular  ancestor  (apparently  in  paternal  line) 
who  gave  (to  Chester  Abbey)  the  '  capella  de  Bebinton ',  in  1093,  bore 
only  a  Christian  name^  Siward.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  Anglo- 
Norseman,  then  holding  under  a  Norman-French  lord.  May  he  not  have 
been  a  son  of  the  Gamel  who  had  held  '  in  King  Edward's  days  '  ?  The 
Norman  lord  probably  resided  at  his  manor  of  Dodleston,  right  upon  the 
March.  Siward's  family  may,  after  the  Conquest,  have  been  retained, 
rather  than  ousted— retained  on  account  of  their  local  knowledge  or 
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dialect,  Brimstage  bears,  even  pow.  Later,  i.e.  in  the  twelfth 
century,  a  distant  chronicler,  translating  the  local  dune 

influence,  to  hold  by  the  service  of  repairing  that  chief  (though  new) 
lord's  earthworks  at  Dodleston.  The  Lancelyns,  eventually  (a  second 
time  ?)  became  the  chief  lords,  having  meanwhile,  as  it  seems,  adopted 
the  local  designation  as  their  surname.  They  appear  to  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Earl's  family  at  Chester,  before  the  twelfth  century  closed, 
as  appears  from  a  charter  witnessed  by  the  Dowager  Countess  Bertrada. 
(nee  de  Montfort)  and  a  Lancelyn.  This  will  be  shown  in  the  work  about 
to  appear.  It  may  have  a  bearing  upon  what  has  been  hinted  at,  as 
to  Poulton  Lancelyn  having  been  known  to  the  Romancers. 

Interesting  it  is  to  note  that  the  head  of  that  same  house  (of  Green, 
formerly  Lancelyn)  is  to-day  lord  of  the  two  manors,  of  (i)  the  now  mere 
township,  rather  than  church-town,  of  Poulton  Lancelyn  (also  called 
Poulton-cum-Spital),  and  (2)  Lower  Bebington,  the  present  church-town 
for  the  whole  group  of  (five)  townships  together  called  Bebington  parish. 
The  Green  family  is  still  seated  at  Lancelyn — not  at  the  present  church- 
town  (Lower  Bebington),  which  latter  has  continued  to  be  their  '  inferior 
manor'— its  grown-up  pool  chapel  [or  white  church  of  the  original 
Pooltun,  somewhat  later  called  the  'capella  of  Bebinton'  in  the  sense 
of  approach  to  distant  Bebington  (now  Higher  B.)],  having,  eight  centuries 
ago,  become  the  parish  church,  and  attracted  the  (Lower)  Bebington  name 
to  the  newly-formed  manorial  district  of  which  its  village  was  the  centre. 
Quite  in  keeping  with  all  the  circumstances,  Higher  Bebington  (the  less 
important),  rather  than  Lower  Bebington  (the  church-town),  has  given  the 
surname  Bebington  to  the  manorial  family  which  bore  it. 

To  return  to  the  Lancelyn  family :  regarding  the  hint  already  thrown 
out  as  to  the  Lancelyn  place-name  having  been  'carried  over  to 
association '  with  a  '  Lancelot '  of  Romance,  I  would  draw  attention  to 
Lancelin  as  a  Christian  name  in  England.  One  described  only  as 
'Lancelinus'  was  mentioned,  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  a  former 
owner  of  interests  near  Hungerford  (Wilts.)  ;  v.  index  to  the  Cartulary  of 
St.  Fridesuuide,  ed.  Wigram. 

Very  curiously,  in  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  translation  of  the  Mabi- 
nogion,  ed.  Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  one  is  again  reminded  of  that  local 
Siward  at  Lancelyn  in  Wirral.  For  we  find  Peredur  the  son  of  an  '  Earl 
Evrawc ',  who  '  owned  the  Earldom  of  the  North.'  Evrawc  recalls  Caer 
Efrog  (mod.  Welsh  for  York),  while  we  cannot  but  remember  that  a 
greater  Siward  was  York's  earl,  in,  or  just  before,  the  Lancelyn  Siward's 
time.  Even  Icelandic  story  has,  in  Egla,  mentioned  '  earls  of  York ' — 
perhaps  meaning  Northumbrian  kings  (?).  Whether  its  account  of 
*  Gudrek '  and  '  Alfgeir ',  of  the  fall  of  the  one  and  the  flight  of  the  other 
(before  the  latter's  '  flight '  associated  with  the  '  Winheath ')  does,  or  does 
not,  contain  an  allusion  to  Anlaf  or  his  father  (Sihtric)  and  Guthfrith,  the 
other  relative,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  has  been  thought  that  these  North- 
umbrian kings  were  'earls  of  York',  and  that  their  previous  exclusion  from 
Northumbria  may  have  caused  a  reduplication  of  the  story  regarding 
'AlfgeirV  subsequent  flight  to  Earl's  Ness,  as  of  an  episode  of  earlier  time. 
It  is  curious  that  the  flight  to  Ness,  as  presented  in  the  Saga— from  Hum- 
bersdon  rather  than  from  the  confronting  Brunanwerc — is  thus  made  to 
pass  by  Poulton  Lancelyn.  That  manor,  or  the  chapel  then  within  it,  became 
the  property  of  a  local  Siward,  in  the  century  after  '  Brunanburh  '.  Is  it 
possible  that  both  Celtic  and  Northern  Romance  may  have  come  to 
associate  him  with  a  Siward,  an  Evrawc  of  Caer  Efrog,  with  an  historic 
(and  contemporary  ?)  Siward  earl  of  York,  as  with  a  legendary  *  Evrawc, 
earl  of  the  North'? 
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to  the  more  modern  weorc,  would  record  'Brunanwerc' 
or  'Bruneswerce'.  Cf.  S.  D.'s  '  Etbrunnanwerc ' ;  cf.  also  the 
French  chron.  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar.  This  was  a  consequence 
of  some  social  tendency,  in  all  ages,  to  discard  the  familiar.1 
Local  designations  clearly  indicate  those  works,  by  two  moat- 
names,  the  one  at  the  far  Brimstage  end,  the  other  in  Thornton, 
by  'Peel  Hey',  the  name  of  an  enclosure  beside  the  Moat 
Meadow,  by  '  Diglake ',  and  by  other  field-names.  The  long- 
surviving  shred  of  the  Brunanwerc,  still  discerned  as  one  sights, 
at  Brimstage,  the  mediaeval  tower  and  signs  of  additional  forti- 
fication, must  have  been  known  as  the  Brunstache.  Hence,  the 
synonymous  Brimstage  and  Brunnstun,  parallel  names  still. 
With  Brimstage  (pron.  *  'Qrimstidge ')  cf.,  as  it  abuts  on  Prenton, 
Little  Storeton's  field  called  the  Copstidge2 ,  which,  like 

A  markworthy  feature  is  that  the  Merseyside  Si  wards  of  Domesday 
date,  including  Lancelyn's  Siward,  were  contemporary  with  the  Nor- 
wegian King  Sigurd.  This  name,  again,  recalls  the  (then  and  much 
later)  association  of  Norway,  Man,  and  Wirral— of  Norway,  Man,  and  York. 

It  is  obvious,  if  we  regard  only  the  confusion  of  Lancelyn  with  '  Lancelot ', 
which  in  local  writings  continued  until  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the 
Lancelyn  family  came,  early  in  time,  to  be  not  a  little  influenced  by  names. 
Siward  was  carried  on  to  a  female  descendant,  Siwerida,  several  genera- 
tions later  (v.  the  Lancelyn  pedigree  in  'Ormerod').  Another  sister 
illustrates  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  a  family  permitted  to  retain  their 
hold  upon  a  manor,  after  the  Conquest.  Her  name  was  Emma,  com- 
memorating the  Norman  princess,  consort  successively  to  Ethelred  and 
Cnut,  and  mother  of  the  Confessor  King.  Chester,  under  the  almost 
sovereign  power  of  its  Norman  earls,  must  have  played  a  part  in  the 
National  History,  important  indeed  while  earl,  rather  than  king,  continued 
closely  associated  with  the  record  of  a  past  English  dynasty. 

In  the  work  about  to  be  put  forth,  it  will  be  shown  how  Chester,  with  its 
neighbourhood — as  a  district  of  royal  residences,  of  royal  and  religious 
foundations— would  be  associated,  not  a  little,  with  names  of  early  English 
kings,  perhaps  more  particularly  Edgar  and  Edward  the  Elder— not 
omitting  to  mention  King  Alfred's  daughter  and  her  husband,  Ethelred, 
spoken  of  in  Ireland  as  a  '  king '.  Cf.  certain  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals, 
ed.  John  O'Donovan.  That  work  has  an  important  bearing  upon  Danes 
of  Ireland,  upon  the  pre-'  Brunanburh  '  covetousness  which  conduced 
eventually  to  bring  them  once  more  towards  Chester  and  to  Wirral. 

Regarding  Athelstan,  the  '  Ladye  of  Mercia's '  nephew,  one  cannot 
doubt  that  his  local  knowledge  resulted  from  long  acquaintance  with  that 
part  of  England  between  the  Ribble  and  the  March. 

It  is  intended  to  allude,  more  particularly,  to  suggestion  made  in  the 
past,  as  to  the  English  Saga  Guy  of  Warwick,  as  to  there  being  characters 
common  to  it  and  to  Egla.  The  writer  wishes  to  touch  particularly  upon 
places,  upon  certain  localities,  each  of  which  may  be  associated  with  the 
historical  element  in  both  of  these  Romances. 

1  Notwithtanding  this,  I  prefer,  when  alluding  to  the  several  earth- 
works, to  indicate  them  by  the  historian's  expressive  term,  Brunanwerc. 

2  Though  I  believe  that  the  name  of  this  field  has  been  written  '  Cob 
Stich '  on  the  tithe-map—even  the  Bowmont  ridge's  largest  field,  which 
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the  *  Welsh  Graves '  close  by,  the  recently  visible  cop  and 
meare-stones  within  the  Mount  Wood,  and  the  North  Ditch, 
still  farther  Merseyward,  records  the  cop  or  *  graves '  (trenches) 
between  Anglian  and  Welsh  (i.e.  North)  Wirral. 

Whatever  the  common  suffix  of  the  Brunstache  and  the 
Copstidge  may  have  denoted,  it  is  clear  that  the  former 
coincided  with,  or  at  least  contained,  a  fortification  beside  the 
burns.  The  lastly-named  ground,  from  its  position  by  Anglian 
Wirral's  bounding  cop,  beside  the  road  leading  into  North- 
East  Wirral — where  that  road,  the  curious  Storeton-Prenton 
Lane,  crossing  cop  or  *  graves ',  passed  in  among  the  woods 
— must  be  the  site  of  some  early  defence.  Likewise,  some- 
what near  the  Copstidge,  i.  e.  at  Little  Storeton's  end  of  the 
great  road  leading  on  to  Landican,  of  the  road  into  (Welsh) 
Wirral's  north- western  peninsulet,  stood,  until  within  recent 
years,  the  square  mound ^  or  *  moan ',  which  has  named  the 
Moan  Hey.  Of  this  defence,  at  the  point  where  the  ancient 
ways  from  Landican  and  Thingwall  meet,  more  will  be  said 
at  another  time.  The  small  and  isolated  Parson's  Hey,  well 
removed  from  all  other  '  heys ',  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
enclosure  from  the  Copstidge.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
these  defences,  near  the  great  wood,  were  among  the  positions 
seized  by  Constantine.  Probably  such  positions  included  an 
earthwork  on  the  Bowmont's  high  point,  where,  in  Storeton 
Hall  garden,1  many  bones  have  been  found,  of  what  date  I 
know  not.  Nor  do  I  know  the  age  of  those  found  from  time 

retains  the  ridge-name,  has,  naturally  enough,  been  entered  as  the 
'  Bowman ' — yet  Copstidge  appears,  correctly  printed,  with  the  plans  of 
the  Hooton  Hall  Estate  (Derby,  1849),  pressmarked  *  Cheshire,  b.  n  ', 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Therein,  reference  may  be  made  to  Storeton 
field-names,  their  positions,  &c.,  when  distance  might  cause  a  difficulty 
as  to  having  recourse  to  tithe-maps  at  the  Chester  Diocesan  Registry 
or  elsewhere  in  that  district. 

1  I  refer  to  the  ancient  and  productive  garden,  to  which  the  present 
house  (much  of  which  is  modern)  has  come  to  be  adjacent.  But  the 
fourteenth-century  Hall  (built  by  the  Stanleys)  yet  stands,  close  by. 
Probably  it  has  been  uninhabited  since  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  save  for  the  seventeenth- century  quartering  of  troopers,  when 
Storeton's  several  Soldiers'  Lanes  were  named  in  consequence.  In  my 
forthcoming  work  I  shall  mention  a  much-forgotten  branch  (of  the 
Stanleys)  which  remained  at  Storeton  for  long  after  the  head  of  the  family 
had  gone  to  reside  at  Hooton,  long  after  John  Stanley's  branch  had 
become  associated  with  Latham,  Knowsley,  or  Man.  The  mediaeval 
(the  uninhabited)  Hall  shows  a  ^watt-ecclesiastical  style,  which  has  often 
caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a  religious  house  of  former  times. 
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to  time  near  Brimstage  Hall  and  moat,  or  of  the  bones  and 
arrow-heads  unearthed  in  Lower  Bebington  Church,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

We  see  how  that  undismantled  fragment  of  the  Brunandune 
('  Brunanwerc ')  where  Brimstage  Hall  and  tower  stand  (until 
our  own  time  partially  moated,  in  mid-village,  by  the 
historic  burn),  must  have  been  retained  to  guard  the  gate  or 
cross-road  which  passed  between  N.  Wales  and  Strathclyde. 

Bromborough  on  the  Mersey,  by  which  place  the  united 
burns  together  sweep  round  and  meet  the  tide,  before  joining 
Mersey  Water,  was  the  arsenal,  as  the  Chronicle  shows,  and 
the  Saga  confirms  this.  Obviously,  it  was '  the  town  south  of  the 
heath ' — south  of  the  extended  heaths,  then  occupying  the  lower 
parts  of  Brunefeld,  near  the  meeting  of  her  burns,  the  town 
near  the  Alports  (old  gates)  of  which  '  Alfgeir's  route '  passed 
Chesterwards,  before  he  was  supposed — yet  farther  south — to 
take  the  ancient  turning,  westwards  and  down  to  Ness  rode. 
The  Wolfenbuttel  MS.  graphically  gives  the  word  nitir,  i.  e. 
down,  into  Ness  village,  and  again  down  the  rocks  to  the 
vanished  but  well-recorded  Ztewwall  seaport  below,  also  within 
the  Earl's  same  Ness  Manor.  Thither  (to  this  Bromborough) 
Athelstan  led  his  troops,  as  the  Chronicle's  prose  versions  tell 
us,  ere  sighting  Anlaf  s  host  at  the  Brunefeld  which  W.M.  names. 
The  battle  with  Anlaf  (who  came  from  the  south-west,  from 
Ness)  was  fought  at  and  beside  *  Bromborough  (Detached) ' x, 
i.e.  Brimstage  township.  This  is  still  in  Bromborough  parish2, 
as  was  at  least  its  Brunefeld  portion,  from  the  first.  Of  course 
Brimstage  is  *  detached  '  from  its  mother  church-town,  from 

1  Such  is  the  (parochial)  name  by  which  Ordnance  Maps  have  described 
Brimstage.      In  our  earliest  days,  *  Brunstagh '  (with  much  shortened 
suffix)  also  lingered  in  use,  i.  e.  among  a  few  of  the  oldest  inhabitants — a 
(then  dialectal)  rendering  of  the  Brimstage  form.    Nor  was  /  elided,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  (then)  more  usual  Brunnstun  (Brunn-s'n)  form. 

2  In  these  pages,   by  parish  I  mean  the  civil  parish,   the  ancient 
parish.    The  several  village-communities,  grouped  together  within  any 
such   (North-of-Trent)  parish,  I  indicate  as  townships.     Many,  if  not 
nearly  all,  of  them  are,  of  course,  churchless.    Township  (not  parish)  is 
still  the  word  commonly  used  in  those  districts  of  England,  when  speaking 
of  the  village  community,  or  its  territory.     In  Wirral,  a  community's 
secular  business  (not  manorial)  was,  as  the  writer  remembers,  dispatched 
in  what  men  still  speak  of  as  the  '  town's  meeting '.    The  township  is  still 
spoken  of  by  many  as  the  town  (not  in  the  sense  of  village),  '  town  ' 
being  used  for  village,  also. 
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Bromborough  village  and  township,  by  that  ground  which, 
being  the  Thornton  lands  within  Brunefeld,  and  Hargrave  or 
other  lands  without  it,  came  under  Neston  church,  after  the 
Brunefeld  had  been  divided  between  Thornton  and  Brimstage 
manors. 

All  will  be  in  a  position  to  see  a  reason  for  the  river 
Humber  (rather  than  Humbersdon)  having  been  erroneously 
introduced  into  the  narrative.  The  Dee  was,  without  doubt, 
the  'ostium'  entered  by  Anlaf.  Humbersdon  (Athelstan's 
stand),  in  the  locality  of  the  Dee,  probably  gave  rise  to 
that  error  of  Florence  of  Worcester.  A  word  is  needed  as  to 
what  may  have  prompted  the  latter's  use  of  the  cautious 
'  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Brunanburh '.  He  would  almost  seem 
to  have  had  before  him  the  text  from  which  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Hyde  and  even  W.  M.  largely  drew  their  information — 
perhaps  a  lost  version  of  the  Chronicle,  much  associated  with 
Florence's  name.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  original 
text,  to  which  I  allude,  has  described  the  battle  as  'apud 
Brunefeld '  (or  some  local  rendering  of  that  name,  e.g.  Brunford 
or  Brunfort).  We  may  assume  that,  as  to  such  or  other 
variations,  any  qualms  of  the  Worcester  chronicler  would  be 
set  at  rest  by  appeal  to  the  well-known  poem  in  the  Chronicle. 
When  we  recall  the  poem's  words,  ymbe  Brunanburh,  he 
(Florence)  would  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  consistent  in 
writing  'loco  qui  dicitur  Brunanburh ' — especially  when  we  try 
to  weigh  his  chances  of  knowing  that  Brunanburh  and  the 
Brunefeld  were  two  localities. 

Moreover,  Simeon  of  Durham  has  alternated  Brunanburh 
with  *  Brunnanwerc '  ( '  Etbrunnanwerc  '),  where  too  he 
naturally  mixed  up  Anlaf  s  battle,  there,  with  the  neighbour- 
ing fight  by  the  Weondune  which  he  names. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  both  the  Worcester  and  the 
Durham  monks,  writers  at  a  distance,  were  somewhat  puzzled 
by  the  affected  '  Brunanwerc '  (rather  than  Brunandune)  of 
their  contemporaries,  as  by  Brunanwmr's  (and  consequently 
also  the  Brunefeld 's)  inevitable  confusion  with  Brunan^r^,  its 
rather  distant  church-town. 

It  is  apparent  that  neither  Florence  nor  S.  D.  could  con- 
sistently have  excluded  mention  of  the  Brunanburh  name, 
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though  the  conflict  was  not  fought  in  Brunanburh  township 
(Bromborough  on  the  Mersey).  Moreover,  each  of  these 
writers  may  have  thought  of  Brunanburh  in  the  extended 
(the  parochial)  sense,  as  the  southerner  or  other  stranger  of 
to-day  would  often  imagine  the  territory  of  a  northern 
parish  as  coinciding  with  that  of  a  single  village  com- 
munity. The  parish  (of  Brunanburh)  then  included  the 
whole  Brunefeld,  upon  which  the  several  earthworks  stood ; 
Brimstage  township  (then,  as  now,  within  that  parish)  was 
distant  from  its  mother-church,  then  as  now,  though  not, 
as  now,  'detached.'  As  for  the  poem,  the  preposition, 
which  governs  Brunanburh,  has  a  double  meaning,  with  that 
(ace.)  case.  I  venture  to  take  it  that  Mr.  Plummer's  at  for 
ymbe x  (Brunanburh)  must  have  been  intended  by  him  to  allude 
to  a  Brunanburh  in  this  extended  sense — the  sense  in  which  the 
prose  versions  of  the  Chronicle  have  used  that  place-name. 
Lord  (then  Mr.  Hallam)  Tennyson,  with  equal  correctness, 
translated  ymbe  as  by  (v.  The  Contemporary  Review,  Nov.,  1876). 
I  doubt  not  that  he  thought  of  a  Brunanburh  in  the  narrower 
(the  very  earliest)  sense — such  as  Bromborough  on  the  Mersey, 
Bromborough  town.  Nor,  in  the  face  of  what  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  note  on  page  I,  supra,  could  I  deem  the  note  (which 
appeared  at  the  heading  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Translation)  to  be 
in  the  least  incorrect,  where  it  located  'Brunanburh'  in  the 
Northumberland  (Northumbria)  of  old  time. 

The  Brunefeld,  though  separated  (by  Poulton  Lancelyn  or 
Hargrave)  from  Bromborough  on  the  Mersey,  is  yet  by  Brom- 
borough— by  not  necessarily  expressing  absolute  juxtaposition, 
but  also  a  '  contiguity '  which  is  sometimes  rather  remote. 

We  shall  see  how  the  two  battles  (Brunefeld  and  '  Winheath ') 
have  been  fused  into  one  by  all,  even  in  the  local  traditions, 
which  linger.  The  early  priest  or  '  pren  '  of  Prenton  (Domes- 
day's Prestune2),  once  dwelling  at  the  wood,  or  by  The 
Heath's  woodside,  is  still  associated  with  a  weird  village 

1  v.  his  Glossary,  with  Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  Parallel,  where,  at 
II,  140,  he  has  already  shown  that  Florence's  (now  obviously  natural) 
statement,  as  to  a  Humber  river  route,  '  must  be  an  error.' 

2  In  my  next  work,  it  will  be  shown  how  a  suggestion  of  Bishop  (then 
Professor)  Stubbs,  as  to  the  origin  of  King  Eadberht's  (Pren's)  surname, 
would  seem  already  to  have  been  answered  by  Mr.  Henry  Harrison,  in 
his  work,  Place-Names  of  the  Liverpool  District. 
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story  yet  remembered  in  those  two  Storeton  hamlets,  which  lay, 
as  it  were,  bet  ween  the  battle-fields,  between  (i)  Constantine's 
camp  at  the  wood  of  Prenton  and  (2)  the  Brunanwerc,  i.e. 
the  Brunandune  (' Brunnstun ')  occupied  by  Anlaf — a  story 
of  murder  and  bloodshed  as  having  occurred  there.  Con- 
sistently with  the  rolling  into  one,  of  two  battles,  in  the  other 
accounts,  the  '  Brimstage  side '  of  the  double  battle-field,  the 
particular  Brunefeld-Humbersdon  fight,  figures  in  the  local 
legend,  obviously  containing  an  allusion  to  Anlaf  s  flight  back 
towards  Ness. 

For,  as  a  consequence  of  the  bloodshed  mentioned,  spectral 
horses  bridled  (now  a  '  horse  and  cart  ready  yoked  ')  are  said, 
in  the  old  Storeton  story,  ever  to  stand  waiting  to  go  to  '  the 
coalpit' ',  i.e.  to  the  Denwall  seaport,  in  the  Earl's  particular 
Ness,  below  which  a  coalpit  came  to  be.  The  pit  is  there  still 
— it  extended  beneath  the  shore — though  in  recent  time  shafts 
have  been  sunk  at  Little  Neston,  and  instead  of  '  Ness ' 
Colliery,  one  now  often  says  Neston  Colliery.  Being  at  the 
beach,  it  has  been  much  mentioned  also  as  Denwall  (or,  as  we 
pronounce  it, '  Denna  ')  Colliery.  Just  within  Ness  township, 
one  may  still  discern  the  disused  shafts,  as  also  a  disused 
landing-place,  close  by  them,  on  the  shore.  It  is  in  the 
mmediate  vicinity  of  the  present  (Neston)  Colliery  known  also 

der  the  name  of  Wirral  Colliery  or  Collieries.  This  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  mention,  in  Wirral,  of  'the  coal-pit', 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  before,  implied  Ness  coal-pit. 

In    the  Saga,  also,  there    is    allusion  to    flight   to   Earl's 

ess  (Jarlsnes),  and  thence  by  ship  to  'Valland',  whether 
Anlaf  or  'Alfgeir'  be  the  particular  fugitive  of  whom  the 
author  thought,  or  whether,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  two  are 
one.  The  flight  is  there  made  to  take  place  from  Athel- 
stan's  stand,  i.e.  from  a  point  at  or  near  the  Humbersdon, 
south  and  west *  [rather  than  west  and  south  from  the  Brunan- 

1  The  prominence  given,  in  the  Saga,  to  flight  to  Ness,  goes  to  show  that, 
in  Scandinavian  thought,  Earl's  Ness  was  the  point  on  Deeside  at  which 
approach  to,  and  departure  from,  England,  on  the  west,  was  made. 

Not  only  does  the  Zte/zwall  name  speak  to  cosmopolitan  influences 
within  the  rodes  and  viks  of  Dee  at  an  early  date.  Two  or  three  miles 
above  the  Ness  Head  is  Shotw'vds.  ('  Shottick '),  Shotton.  being  the  oppo- 
site (Flintshire)  township.  Do  not  these  confirm  each  other  in  recording 
the  settlement  of  men  from  Ireland  (not  *  Scots '  in  the  modern  and 
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were  (Anlaf's  confronting  position)  and  via  Neston's  so-called 
Bloody  Hill].  I  shall  treat  of  a  possible  reversal  of  positions 
by  the  author,  whether  AtSils  be  ASelstan  or  not. 

Much  relating  to  the  ground  is  seen  from  additional 
passages  in  K(KetiFs  Copenhagen  MS.)  and  in  W  (the  MS.  at 
Wolfenbiittel).  K  is  especially  graphic  in  description  of  the 
Wendune  heights,  corroborating  Simeon  of  Durham's  mention 
of  the  fight  there,  portraying  the  space  between  wood  and 
burn,  i.e.  on  the  Storetons  and  the  levels  fronting  Humbersdon. 
That  Saga's  level  heath  still  contains  a  'Sour  Flats',  &c. 
The  somewhat  sloping  ground  of  the  Saga,  stretching  thence 
to  northward,  is  seen  in  Storeton's  New  Hey,  an  enclosure 
on  the  original  Bowmont's  southern  end.  The  view  down 
that  sloping  ground  is  from  '  The  Keeper's  '  (house),  from  the 
stile  close  by  it,  down  the  New  Hey,  as  far  as  the  Ox  Pasture 
Stile.  It  was  in  some  such  direction  that  the  ancient  way 
from  Landican  was,  from  '  The  Keeper's ',  continued  towards 
Bromborough,  i.e.  continued  across  the  Sour  Flats,  and  via 
Humbersdon's  foot  and  The  Sich.1 

William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  avoidance  of  Florence  of 
Worcester's  '  Humber  error  ',  is  very  noticeable  ;  so  is  W.  M.'s 
cautious  omission  even  of  the  Humbersdon  name.2  Insertions 
of  Bruneford)  in  certain  transcripts  from  William's  work,  and 
the  Book  of  Hyde's  Brunfort,  are  dialectal  variations  of  Brune- 
feld% — /  ever  weakened  or  omitted,  a  suffix  always  short.  Raby 

twelfth-century  sense)  along  Dee's  banks — possibly  another  relay  of '  Irish 
Danes ',  such  as  colonized  or  frequented  Den  wall  or  Dane\va\\  ?  Finally, 
approaching  Chester  city,  is  Brecon,  upon  the  Anglicised  fragment  of  Dee's 
Flintshire  side — recalling  Bret/a/za?  and  the  'Jarlsnes'  of  Orkneyinga. 

1  A  little-known  MS.  appears  to  allude,  most  pointedly,  to  this  road,  in 
addition  to   mentioning  that  sloping  groimd  (down  which  it  passed) ; 
•v.  note  g,  on  p.  277  of  the  Icel.-Lat.  ed.  of  the  Saga  (Copenhagen,  1809). 

2  I  shall  deal  at  another  time  with  his  error  in  confusing  the  generations, 
in  mistaking  son  for  father  (a  very  usual  one),  where  he  makes  Constantine 
to  fall,  instead  of  Constantine's  son.    Even  W.M.  was  not  infallible.    He, 
too,  could  drift  from  accuracy  into  careless  narrative.     His  confusion  of 
Bangor  city  and  Bangor-is-coed  (Bangor-under-wood),  i.  e.  *  Bangor-on- 
Dee '  (to  which  Mr.  Plummer  has  called  attention  with  his  ed.  of  Bede), 
goes  to  show  William's  need  of  care  in  geographical  description  bearing 
upon  this   Dee  country  or  any  part   of   it.      On  the  other  hand,  it 
emphasizes  the  'peculiar  care'  which  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Prof.  Freeman 
have  ascribed  to  W.M.,  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  (for  long)  'meagre' 
records  regarding  Athelstan's  '  important  reign '.     Cf.  the  former's  pref. 
to  his  ed.  of  the  Gesta  Reguin,  II,  p.  Ix,  also  Freeman's  Norman  Con- 
quest,  pp.  62  and  63,  n. 
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township  still  has  its  Bramfield  Keys,  i.e.  fields  abutting  on 
Brunefeld,  the  Brunefeld  naturally  naming  them,  in  accordance 
with  local  custom.  The  historic  Brunefeld  is  indeed  identified 
by  the  punctilious  way  in  which  Raby's  Bramfield  Heys  run,  in 
angular  fashion,  bounding  that  Brunefeld  '  delta's '  Thornton 
1  half.  As  scribes  of  old  wrote  Bruneford  or  Brunfort,  so  Raby 
people  have  continued  to  call  them  the  '  Bramfu'd  '  or  '  Bram- 
ford'  Heys,  though  Bramfield  appears  on  the  tithe-map. 

Not  only  have  the  two  battles  been  treated  as  one,  but  the 
like  has  happened  with  Constantine,  or  his  son,  and  one,  or 
both,  of  the  Anlafs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  naturally 
been  much  reduplication.  In  the  Saga,  the  battle-day 
has  been  made  into  two,  glorifying  Vikings,  real  or  sup- 
posed. The  undoubted  generalship  of  Athelstan  himself, 
beside  the  Humbersdon  Heights  (by  the  historic  burn  which 
runs  from  Brimstage,  bending  southwards  at  the  Sich),  and  his 
brother  Edmund's  probable  command  (not  on  that  Brunefeld 
side,  but)  beside  the  wood,  on  the  '  Winheath '  or  Little  Storeton 
part  of  the  double  battle-field,  would  be  illustrated  by  the 
writer's  varied  repetition  as  to  the  'second  day'  of  battle. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  Saga  account — as  on  either  '  day '  we 
see  a  flying  foe  by  the  burn,  a  warrior  giving  up  pursuit, 
then  crossing  over  The  Heath,  to  help  a  brother  by  the  wood 
— goes  to  show  that  Athelstan,  having  put  the  Brunefeld  foe 
to  flight,  turned  north,  to  the  'Winheath',  long  before 
achieving  victory  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  hold  that 
William  of  Malmesbury's  words,  the  order  he  adopted,  and  his 
caution  throughout,  all  go  to  confirm  my  statement  as  to  this. 
So  does  'OsbernV  Life  of  Odo,  which,  as  Dr.  Hunt  tells  us, 
must  at  least  represent  the  Canterbury  tradition,  as  it  was  in 
Eadmer's  day  ( v.  art.  on  Osbern,  Diet.  Nat.  Biogl).  What 
'  Osbern '  confirms,  as  to  time,  position,  &c.,  I  shall  point  out 
in  a  suitable  place.  Anlaf  attacked  Athelstan  (just  before 
dawn,  *  ilia  lugubri  nocte,'  as  W.  M.  writes,1  'foreshadowing  '  the 
dim  light  alluded  to  in  the  Life  of  Odo}  close  by  the  levels, 
and  near  to  Humbersdon's  foot.  It  may  well  be  that  a 
detachment  of  Danes  fled  thence  (south  and  west)  to  Ness, 
rather  than  west  and  south  (from  the  Brunanwerc  which 
1  Gesta  Pontificuni)  ed.  Hamilton,  p.  21. 
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they  had  seized,  and  whence  they  had   sallied   over   burn, 
towards   Humbersdon).     But  as  to  this,  more  anon. 

Even  the  local  tradition  of  buried  treasure  mentions  that 
1  one  night '.  In  the  closing  scene  of  the  Saga  account,  an 
'Olaf'  is  shown  to  have  been  in  each  opposing  'division',  the 
fallen  '  Olaf '  on  Storeton,  among  the  '  Scotch  earls  V  being 
certainly  Constantine's  son.  His  fall  is  mentioned  as  having 
occurred  on  the  *  second  day '  (the  real  day),  and  after  disper- 
sion of  the  other '  Olaf Js '  (Anlaf 's)  force  from  the  Brunefeld 
side.  What  became  of  that  '  Olaf  does  not  there  appear. 
But  flight  is  mentioned,  and  the  presumption  would  be  that  he 
fled.  It  is  true  that  the  Saga  did  not  there  mention  Ness. 
But  it  has  been  named  as  the  point  to  which  flight  was 
directed  on  the  '  previous  day '  (the  reduplicated  day).  There 
is  even  allusion  to  the  fugitive  taking  ship  at  Ness  for 
Valland  (i.e.  some  foreign  land),  an  allusion  not  ventured  by 
the  careful  W.  M.,  save  where,  quoting  from  what  he  had  seen 
' in  quodam  sane  volumine  vetusto ',  he  gives  the  lines — 

*  Hie  strepitus  movit  praedatorum  legiones 

'  Ut,  posita  praeda,  proprias  peterent  regiones,' 
and  concludes  with — 

*  Fugit  Analafus,  de  tot  modo  milibus  unus, 
'  Depositum  mortis,  fortunae  nobile  munus, 

'  Post  Ethelstanum  rebus  momenta  daturus.' 

(Gest.  Reg.,  ed.  Stubbs,  I,  144,  152.) 

It  was  where  the  high  road  from  Landican  (his  town 
'  north  of  the  heath ')  towards  Bromborough  (his  '  town  south 

1  In  the  Saga  the  *  Scotch  earls  ',  i.  e.  in  twelfth-century  parlance,  earls 
(not  from  Ireland,  but)  from  North  of  the  Forth,  are  correctly  placed  on  the 
*  Winheath '  portion  of  the  field,  beside  the  wood. 

But  the  same  mixing  up  of  Little  Storeton  and  Prenton,  i.e.  of  the 
woodside  close  by,  or  rather  of  a  force  coming  from  the  North,  with  a 
flight  from  the  Brimstage  side,  towards  Ness,  has  obviously  crept  into  the 
local  traditions  and  into  the  Icelandic  Saga.  Each  account  dwells  rather  on 
the  '  Winheath '  side,  to  the  exclusion  of  mention  of  that  Brunanwerc  held 
by  a  force  of  shipmen  coming  overland  from  the  south-west.  Yet  each 
mentions  flight  to  Ness. 

Indeed,  the  Saga  goes  so  far  as  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  (owing  to  loss  of  the 
story  of  Anlaf  and  his  mariners  from  Dublin)  as  to  the  Brunefeld 
side  (whence  the  flight  took  place),  by  making  a  'division',  of  the  force 
from  the  North,  go  over  thither  from  the  '  Winheath  '.  Yet  it  places  an 
'  Olaf '  in  either  '  division  '.  It  attempts  to  account  for  the  level  battle- 
ground, at  the  '  Brunefeld  side',  as  a  field  which  Athelstan  had  marked  out 
for  the  fight ;  yet  it  alludes  to  fighting  also  from  or  '  on  the  higher  ground 
beside  the  wood '.  K  seems  to  point  to  much  having  been  the  fault  of 
redactors,  rather  than  of  the  author. 
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of  the  heath')  passes  by  the  Humbersdon's  foot  that  a 
twelfth-century  author  might  seem  often  to  have  paused  and 
ruminated.  From  this  point  (close  by  where  the  night  attack 
on  Athelstan  must  have  taken  place)  he  appears  to  have 
described  the  long  ridge.  K  shows  that  not  far  from  the 
stream  was  a  great  hill  (hseS  mikil).1  There  is  allusion, 
there,  to  the  rise  of  the  ridge's  Humbersdon  end,  its  rise 
from  the  Sich  (lower  ground),  the  once  watery  nature  of  which 
that  well-known  name  commemorates.  To  the  Sich  the 
burn  reaches,  ere  it  bends  and  makes  southward  for  Brom- 
borough.  Graphically,  indeed,  does  the  author's  note,  given 
in  K,  show  that  not  far  from  this  bend  was  a  great  hill. 
The  Saga  seems  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  Athelstan's 
tents,  as  stretching  not  only  along  the  Humbersdon,  from 
south  to  north,  but  along  Wendune  also — i.e.  all  the  way 
from  stream  to  wood.  This  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
where  an  opposing  force  was  thought  to  come  from  Landican 
(instead  of  through  the  wood,  from  the  VinheiSarborg).  Yet 
there  is  allusion  to  that  passage  through  the  wood,  where  a 
(Welsh)  '  Anils',  on  one  of  the  *  days ',  is  made  to  leap  from  it 
and  surprise  the  English.  This  is  made  to  follow  up  the 
amplifying  statement  as  to  his  having  first  fled  into  it  on  the 

1  Correspondingly,  Lang  Dun  ('  Llanghton '  on  the  tithe-map)  is  the 
name  by  which,  obviously,  this  long  ridge  or  great  hill  was  evidently 
called,  as  from  its  other  end,  i.  e.  by  Prenton  people  of  forgotten  times.  The 
Lang  Dun,  a  former  enclosure  on  a  spur  of  the  ridge's  northerly  portion, 
now  included  with  the  Cow  Field,  clearly  indicated  an  early  intake  from 
the  great  wood,  as  the  latter  had  sloped  or  rolled  down  the  west  side  of 
Wendune's  end — once  the  Prenton  community's  only  enclosure  on  the 
rolling  ridge-side. 

The  '  Tumulus  *  upon  Humbersdon  height  may  have  been  associated 
with  an  early  defence,  which  has  given  name  to  that  end  of  the  ridge. 
Cf.  notice  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Cox  of  this  (Humbersdon)  earthwork,  within 
the  higher  '  Humberston  Cover(t) '.  It  is  given  in  his  '  Antiquities 
of  Storeton '  (v.  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lancash.  and  Chesh.  for  1897).  Though 
Mr.  Cox  may  have  been  somewhat  deficient  in  the  matter  of  local  names, 
it  is  clear  that  this  spot  was  indicated.  He  alluded  to  Humber  and 
Humblus  as  mythical  names  possibly  associated  with  what  he  called 
' Humlisoris  or  Umlisoris  Field'.  He  must  have  meant  one  of  the 
'  Humberstons ',  a  field  reaching  to  the  cover (t),  on  its  Storeton  side, 
a  field  carved  from  Humbersdon.  He  was  nearer,  to  both  Humber  and 
Humblus,  than  he  thought.  While  Storeton  fields  are  'Humberstons', 
upon  the  Humbersdon  height  and  its  slope,  the  dip  on  its  Higher 
Bebington  side  has,  by  that  community,  been  named  the  Hunstable  Dale, 
on  their  tithe-map— the  'Amstable  (or  "Amstabba")  Daw'  of  past 
dialect. 
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previous  day — presumably  at  the  now  open  portion  of  the 
ground,  where  one  of  Prenton's  Wood  Heys  is  bounded  by 
Storeton's  Welsh  Graves.  The  division,  there,  is  by  means 
of  a  hedge,  still  containing  a  line  of  stunted  oaks.  These 
extend  in  almost  unbroken  continuation  of  the  spreading  oaks 
(along  the  same  township-boundary),  which,  about  half  a  mile 
or  more  from  this  Welsh  Graves'  boundary,  stretch  along 
outside  the  line  where  lately  were  the  visible  cop  and  meare- 
stones.  The  (once  long)  line  of  that  '  Winheath '  side  of  the 
wood  is  indeed  marked  to-day  by  more  records  than  one. 

Professor  J6nsson  must  have  been  right  in  suggesting  that 
Vinheitir  is  a  translation  of  Wendune,  heifir  meaning  both 
heath  and  dun  (hill).  Some  Scandinavian  influence  has, 
in  later  time,  applied  the  name  Vinheitir  (Wendune)  to  the 
oiling  heath  fronting  Wendune,  which  heath  was  certainly 
known  (locally)  as  The  Heath,  until  long  after  its  stora-tun  had 
begun  to  name  it.  HeiSr  is  used  in  the  Saga  to  indicate 
1  The  Heath '  (of  the  two  tuns) ;  it  is  also  used  occasionally 
in  the  extended  sense,  meaning,  as  we  have  noticed  already, 
the  whole  heathland  stretch  southwards,  to  Hargrave  and  the 
Alports  (Old  Ports),  the  great  port-meadows  outside  Brom- 
borough.  Moreover,  in  other  passages  the  text  of  the  Saga 
gives  indications  that  the  term  Vinheidr^  as  denoting  The 
Heath,  has  been  received  with  no  little  hesitancy  by  author  or 
redactors.  These  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  work  which  is 
shortly  to  appear. 

Certain  additional  passages,  not  touched  upon  here,  will  be 
minutely  dealt  with  in  my  forthcoming  work.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  for  the  present,  that  the  natural  features  of  that  country- 
side confirm  all  accounts,  and  all  accounts  confirm  each  other. 
There  are  not  a  few  striking  instances  of  a  proof  gaining  in 
certainty,  through  an  unintentional  obscurity. 

Regarding  the  idea  which  grew  as  to  Athelstan's  tents 
having  stretched  all  the  way  along  the  ridge,  this  is  not 
betrayed  in  every  MS.  Obscurity  has,  no  doubt,  been 
occasioned  by  errors  on  the  part  of  redactors,  rather  than 
authors.  While  Wendune-Humbersdon  (the  ridge),  is  clearly 
described  in  K,  and,  obviously,  was  intended  to  be  mentioned 
in  W,  its  presence  is  implied  in  the  MS.  generally  received. 
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The  tents  are  stated  to  have  stood  so  high  that  it '  could  not  be 
seen  over  them  whether  they  stood  many  or  few  in  depth  ',* 
i.e.  seen  either  from  the  levels  or  across  the  Wanton  Dale,  from 
the  Bowmont,  the  ridge  somewhat  lower  than  Wendune.  For 
obvious  reasons,  Constantine's  encampment  (the  '  Scots'  tents ') 
would  appear  as  placed,  by  the  Saga,  at  the  foot  of  the  sloping 
ground  (of  the  Bowmont  ridge's  south  end),  just  northward  of 
the  level  heath  (of  the  Sour  Flats,  the  Flat  Butts,  &c.)  which 
Icelandic  redactors,  at  least,  thought  that  Athelstan  had 
'  enhazelled '.  Constantine's  encampment  must  really  have 
been  within  Prenton  and  *  Little  Storeton  ',  i.  e.  on  either  side 
of  the  (then  extended)  Mount  Wood.  This  I  intend  later  to 
show  more  clearly.  Every  one  of  the  Saga's  errors  (more 
or  less  slight),  in  the  matter  of  positions,  would  appear 
to  have  been  due  to  that  mistaking  Landican  for  the 
Vin-heidar-borg,  to  the  mixing  up  of  Constantine  and  the 
Anlafs,  &c. 

As  to  my  view  of  the  Canterbury  tradition  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  conflict,  my  attention  was  first  directed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Guy,  to  the  passage  in  'Osbern's'  Life  of  Odo.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Guy  kindly  referred  me  to  that  biography, 
mentioning  the  story  of  Athelstan's  broken  sword,  given  in 
W.  M.'s  account,  as  told  a  little  differently  in  the  Life  of  Odo? 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  a  certain  paper  upon  Norse 

1  v.  the  translation  by  Mr.  Green,  formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  now  Rector  of  Hepworth,  Suffolk,  the  Viking  Club's  District 
Secretary  for  East  Anglia.  From  that  work  I  have  ventured,  in  these 
pages,  here  and  there  to  reproduce  a  few  of  Mr.  Green's  words— where 
English  renderings  appear  between  inverted  commas,  as  quotations  from 
the  Saga. 

a  By  means  of  a  letter,  for  which  thanks  to  Mr.  Herbert  Laurie, 
I  learn  that  Mr.  Guy  (whom,  the  other  day,  he  met  in  Scotland)  has 
mentioned  to  him  a  work,  'Annals  of  the  Solway,'  which  (under  the 
heading  of  'Traditions  of  the  Scotiswath')  shows  Solwayside  folk  to 
have  held  the  view  that  '  Brunanburh '  was  fought  in  their  district. 
The  account,  therein  contained,  of  a  legend  glorifying  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  points  forcibly  to  Mr.  Plummer's  remark  that  complication,  as 
to  the  question  of  the  '  Brunanburh '  site,  has  arisen  through  '  considera- 
tion of  Athelstan's  gifts  to  Beverley  and  St.  Cuthbert ' ;  v.  Two  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicles,  Parallel,  1 1, 140.  The  supposed  appearance  of  St.  John 
to  King  Athelstan,  by  the  Solway,  though  the  legend  may  have  arisen 
through  the  campaign  of  934,  may  yet  be  traceable  to  a  like  source  with 
the  account  of  the  incident  of  Athelstan's  broken  sword,  or  that  of 
the  angelic  appearance  storied  in  Guy  of  Warwick.  'Annals  of  the 
Solway '  are  by  Dr.  George  Neilson. 
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place-names  in  Wirral,  printed  in  the  Saga  Book  of  the  Viking 
Club,  for  1899,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood  suggested,  what  here 
I  have  written,  as  to  Brunns-tun  having  been  a  Norse  name 
for  Brimstage,  omitting,  however,  to  state  that  Brunnstun  or 
'  Brunn-s'un ',  had  continued,  even  until  he  wrote,  to  be  the 
dialect  name. 

My  work  on  King  Athelstan,  &c.,  will  contain  amended 
plans  of  the  Chester  and  Brunanburh  districts.  I  hope  to 
follow  up  the  matter  by  illustrations,  and  other  information, 
dealing  more  particularly  with  those  districts  and  with  the 
Anglo-Norse  March — the  March  of  Wales  and  England,  upon 
which  Wirral  lies. 

The  Mount  Wood,  they  say,  is  being  marked  out  for 
building  sites,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  prospect  over 
Wales  and  England  and  the  Irish  sea.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  cop,  which,  until  quite  recently,  marked  the 
township-boundary  within  the  wood — as  it  were  en  route  from 
the  North  Ditch  to  the  Welsh  Graves  near  by — seems  now  to 
have  disappeared.  It  was  not  surmounted  by  any  hedge.  The 
meare-stones,  fixed  here  and  there  along  the  cop,  or  some  of 
them, might  almost  seem  to  have  gone,1  or  been  sunk,  where  wires 
mark  what  has  been  looked  upon  as  but  a  township-boundary. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cox  caused  prints  of  these  *  curiously- grooved ' 
stones  to  be  published  with  his  *  Leaves  from  an  Antiquary's 
Note-book'.2  In  spite  of  some  indefiniteness,  we  see  that  he 
meant  the  very  early  intra-sylvan  boundary  between  Britons 

1  One  of  them,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  noticed  lying  on  the  ground 
(no  longer  fixed  in  it),  close  by  the  wires,  not  many  days  ago.     1  heard 
of  some  stones  marking,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beattock,  a  boundary 
between  StrathcJyde  and  Northumbria. 

2  v.  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lancash.  and  Chesh.  for  1896  (Liverpool,  1897% 
The  North  Ditch  (a  field)  would  seem,  before  enclosure,  to  have  extended 
over  the  breadth  of  the  Long  Gorse  Field.     It  is  apparent   from  the 
township-boundary  by  the  latter's  far  side  (separating  Tranmere  from 
Higher  Bebington).    This  boundary  is  continued,  almost  in  a  direct  line, 
to  the  Prenton-Storeton  boundary,  where,  at  least  until  quite  recently, 
was  the  visible  cop,  in  the  wood,  the  four  or  five  meare-stones  being 
pkced,  here  and  there,  in  or  beside  this  cop.    We  well  remember  the 
meare-stone  farthest  to-  eastward.     It  formed  the  boundary  of  Prenton, 
Storeton.  and  Tranriiere,  at  the  east  side  of  the  high  road.     Whether  the 
stones  had  replaced  more  ancient,  ones,  or  had  not,,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
We  also  have  negative  evidence  that  Tranmere'sNorth  Ditch  was  applied 
to, national  (not  merely  '  community ')  bounds  ;  for  that  old  '  North  Ditch  ' 
has  lain  by  the  southern  liir.it  of  the  village-community  continuing  thus  to 
name  it. 
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and  English — continued  on  either  hand  by  the  like-meaning 
North  Ditch  and  *  Welsh  Graves ',  of  the  Tranmere  and  Storeton 
communities  respectively.  Through  the  wood,  and  over  these 
bounds,  King  Constantine  passed  from  the  VinheiSarborg,  on 
to  the'  Winheaih',  intending  to  join  hands  with  his  son-in-law 
then  holding  Brimstage,  and  indeed  the  whole  Brunanwerc 
against  the  English  force  which  marched  from  Bromborough 
on  the  Mersey.  Here  we  may  note  two  attempts,  in  recent 
years,  to  localize  '  Brunanburh  '.* 

Mr.  Sulley,  taking  his  stand  upon  Domesday — wherein,  as 
regards  Wirral,  Prenton  appears  as  the  only  township  contain- 
ing any  appreciable  extent  of  woodland— fixed  upon  a  'wood 
covering'  a  '  ridge ',  and,  in  general  terms,  suggested  that  the 
*  Brunanburh '  fight  extended  to  it.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  deficient  in  precise  identification,  where,  above  all,  it  is 
required.  He  described  the  wood,  near  which  he  located  the 
battle,  as  on  the  '  ridge  from  Spital  to  Bidston '.  This  is 
assuredly  vague.  As  to  the  battle-site's  general  locality,  he 
implies  (here  at  one  with  Mr.  Dyer  Green)  the  Mersey  side 
of  the  ridge,  in  proximity  to  Bromborough  and  the  estuary 
(now  called  the  '  River ',  and  often,  too,  the  Water,  as  of  old), 
indeed  including  the  Bromborough  peninsulet — quite  different 
townships  from  those  in  which  the  battle  is  proved  to  have 
been  fought,  quite  another  neighbourhood.  He  there  men- 
tioned no  proper  names  in  the  district,  as  recorded  by  early 
writers,  except  (of  course)  Bromborough.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  said  by  him — nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by 
Mr.  Dyer  Green — either  of  Wendune  or  of  Brunefeld,  'Win- 
heath  ',  or  Brunanclune,  or  even  of  '  Brunanwerc'.  Mr.  Sulley 
suggested  that  the  Danes  arrived  in  Mersey  Water,  or 
on  the  Wallasey  beach,  far  away  from  the  Dee.  He 
alluded  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  but  without  discovering  the 
solution,  easy  to  one  living  in  Wirral,  of  the  '  Humber 
problem ' :  this  the  present  writer  ventures  to  think  has  now 

1  Allusion  is  here  made  to  Mr.  Philip  Sulley's  Wirral  (1889)  and  to 
foot-notes  to  the  Broinborough  record  in  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  (ed. 
Helsby),  from  information  supplied  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Dyer  Green, 
known  throughout  Cheshire  and  Merseyside,  for  nearly  half  a  century  past 
—i.e.  until  his  decease  in  the  present  year—as  the  well-regarded  in- 
cumbent and  Rector  of  Bromborough. 
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been  done,  by  bringing  Humbersdon  into  prominence  for  the 
first  time.  Both  gentlemen,  whose  recent  views  have  just 
been  mentioned,  appear  to  have  made  much  of  the  name 
'Wargraves' — fields  at  Bromborough  on  the  Mersey — as 
having  figured  in  the  conflict.  This,  at  least,  cannot  have  been. 

Pity  it  is  that,  while  the  time-honoured  term  Mount  Wood 
is  still  the  better-known  name,  officially  used,  e.g.  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  yet  there  is  an  inclination  to  indicate  it  as 
'  Prenton  Wood ' — owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  before-mentioned 
tendency  to  discard  the  familiar,  to  aim  at  the  distant  target. 

Nevertheless,  the  name  Mount  Wood  has  remained  though 
Wenwood  (Vinuskogr) — consistently  synonymous  with  it — 
was  attempted  by  the  Scandinavian  stranger  in  the  tenth 
and  twelfth  centuries,  c  Prenton  Wood '  occasionally  in  the 
nineteenth. 

Likewise,  the  great  fortification,  which  the  twelfth-century 
monk  of  another  shire  preferred  to  call  the  '  Brunanwerc ',  has 
yet  left  its  ancient  name  of  Brunandune  in  the  Norse  form 
Bmnnstun>  which  still  survives,  in  the  folk-speech  at  least. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  concession  to  local  feeling  which 
caused  Mr.  Cox  to  use  the  somewhat  vague  term  '  Prenton 
Wood '  in  his  description  of  the  meare-stones,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made.  It  and  the  valuable  prints  of  the 
stones — copies  of  which  (though,  alas,  not  of  the  cop)  he  so 
happily  preserved — are  consequently  indexed  under  '  Prenton ', 
not  under  Mount.  Rich  as  that  district  of  England  has  been 
shown  to  be  in  folk-lore  and  variety  of  feature,  it  yet  has  its 
deficient  side.  It  has  failed  to  lay  stress  on  place-names  and 
historic  associations. 

The  commencement  of  this  obscuring  must  date  from  a  very 
early  time.  Even  the  Poem  in  the  Chronicle,  as  the  late 
Bernhard  ten  Brink  has  said,  'scheint  nicht  von  einem  Manne 
herzuruhren,  welcher  der  Schlacht  beigewohnt  hatte.  .  .  .  Es 
fehlt  dem  Liede  an  der  epischen  Anschaulichkeit  und  der 
unmittelbaren  Gewalt  des  Volksliedes,  und  eben  so  sehr  an 
poetischer  Erfindung '  ;  v.  his  Geschichte  der  Englischen 
Litter atur  (Berlin,  1877),  I.  116, 117,  and  later  ed.  I.  109. 

It  seems  clear  that,  for  authorship  of  the  Poem,  recourse  was 
had  to  one  born  in  another  district. 
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To  return  to  the  Wendune  (the  Norridge)  portion  of  the 
long  Mount  of  yore  :  all  the  pine  plantations,  upon  it,  began  to 
grow  more  than  a  century  ago.  This  took  place  both  in  part 
restoration  of  the  (then)  disappearing  Mount  Wood,  and  also 
— quite  afresh — farther  south  along  the  same  ridge,  where 
formerly  open  heath  had  ever  been,  where  no  clumps  of  old 
oak  are  found.  The  appearance  caused  by  this  pine-planting 
leaves  the  whole  ridge — Wendune  and  Humbersdon — richer 
than  ever  in  Scandinavian  association.  The  presence  of  the 
pine- woods  seem,  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  surviving  oaks 
at  the  ancient  Mount  Wood,  to  be  yet  another  link  with  the 
pre-Mediaeval.  A  softer  scenery  greets  (as,  standing  there, 
one  turns  one's  eyes  away  from  Wales),  in  the  look  down, 
and  in  the  view  over  the  Mersey,  across  to  Lancashire's 
Garston  country,  which  rises  just  beyond.  Its  appearance, 
its  relative  distance,  may,  to  the  Dane  in  Cnut's  day,  have 
recalled  a  look,  from  the  heights  above  Elsinore,  across  the 
Sound,  to  Sweden.  The  passage  over  the  two  estuaries, 
and  Wirral  as  it  lies  between  them — the  passage,  by  read, 
from  North  Wales,  towards  Cumbria  (carefully  avoiding 
Chester) — brings  to  mind  the  route  taken,  largely  by  rail, 
from  Continental  Denmark,  over  Funen.  The  Dee  raft  which 
we  remember  at  the  old  Queen's  Ferry — in  succession  to  a 
mars/i-ford  of  '  Gawain's  '  day — seemed,  as  in  the  Grail  story, 
the  '  one  way  into '  a  little  land  of  gentler  beauty,  first  seen  from 
the  (once  forest)  heights,  as,  from  Hope  or  from  Mold,  one  had 
descended,  say,  Flintshire's  Buckley  Mountain.  Reminder  of 
some  Odensee  hostel  in  mid-country  is  not  wanting,  when  the 
horseman,  an  hour  after  passing  the  bridge  now  built  at  Queen's 
Ferry,  halts  at  Mid-Wirral's  village  of  Brimstage.  It  is  there 
that  this  way,  so  leading  one  from  the  spot  where  once  were  the 
marsh- fords,  meets  the  shorter  cross-road  (the  'great'  cross- 
road), which  led  from  the  lower  fords,  by  Gayton — the  fords 
from  the  '  Holy-Hede '  of  the  Green  Knight.  From  Brimstage, 
this  short  but  important  cross-road  continued  towards  *  Brom- 
borough  Pool'.  At  Brimstage,  the  modern  traveller,  from 
Queen's  Ferry,  does  little  more  than  traverse  the  cross-road  and 
the  historic  burn.  He  passes  on,  not  to  '  Bromborough  Pool ', 
as  in  pre-Norman  times,  but  over  Storeton,  to  the  lower  Mersey 
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Ferries.  Apparently,  in  the  twelfth  century,  romancers  would 
already  think  of  travellers  as  turning  at  Brimstage,  towards 
these  lower  ferries.  Moreover,  they  were  the  crossings  to  which, 
as  shown,  an  hi  tone  king  of  Albany  would  naturally  choose  to 
pass  from  '  Lancashire',  reaching  'Winhcath'  via  the  wood.1 
The  lower  ferries  constitute  the  shorter  Mersey  crossing,  which 
story  might  well  make  'Gawain'  take,  i.  e.  from  that  'for- 
bidden '  and  once  British  (North)  Wirral,  where  conquerors 
would  seem  to  say  (to  '  Gawain '),  '  Thou  art  passing  through 
my  country  ' — en  route  for  that  of  him  '  that  was  the  lord 
of  Albanie  '  (?). 

We  must  call  attention  to  the  excellent  description  of  remains 
of  the  old  Brimstage  or  Brunstache  fortification — which  I  hold 
to  be  the  surviving  fragment  of  the  Brunanwerc — as  given  .in 
W.  W.  Mortimer's  Hundred  of  Wirral  (\% 4").  The  moated 
and  strategic  appearance,  of  what  then  survived,  is  well  known 
to  have  continued  until  many  years  after  Mr.  Mortimer  wrote 
of  the  'great  strength  and  importance '  which  he  discerned  once 
to  have  been.  The  writer  ventures  to  feel  that  its  import  i£ 
now  made  clear.  In  the  work  about  to  appear,  evidence  from 
the  Public  Records  will  be  brought  to  bear  as  to  the  fourteenth- 
century  reputation  of  Brimstage  and  the  cross-road.  It  was 
then  a  way  by  which  the  Kings  people  passed  from  the  banks 
of  Dee  to  the  banks  of  '  Her  see '.  It  was  alleged  that  such 
travellers  passed  through  Brimstage  Hall  garden,  i.e.  within 
the  strongly  guarded  moat,  but  only  by  consent  of  the  lord  or 
lady  of  the  manor,  in  King  Richards  days  and  in  the  days  of 
King  Edward  Iiis  grandfather.  The  part  which,  a  few  years 
later,  the  then  lord  of  Brimstage,  somewhat  high  in  Lancas- 
trian favour,  had  to  play,  in  attempting  to  check  the  Glen- 
dower  rebellion,  will  also  be  shown.  The  Brunstache,  and 
indeed  the  whole  'Brunanwerc ',  must  have  continued  to  be  a 
strongly  guarded  post  upon  the  cross-road,  guarded  against 
over- Wirral  passengers  from  Wales,  in  Viking,  as  in  '  Arthurian ', 
times — this  office  remaining  (to  the  Brunstache  portion)  even 

1  I  allude  to  Constantine.  He  and  Anlaf  entered  Wirral  at  points  far 
distant  from  each  other.  Yet  each  of  them  thus  arrived  within  a  portion 
of  the  peninsula  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  must  have  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  in  Wales,  i.e.  as  within  WirraFs  British  portion,  friendly 
to  the  Viking.  Athelstan  most  naturally  led  his  force  (by  way  of  the  loyal 
'  Childa ')  to  English  Bromborough,  on  Mersey's  bank. 
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till  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Brimstage  Hall  and  its 
associations  will  be  somewhat  minutely  treated  of  in  the  work 
about  to  appear. 

We  return  to  those  heights  of  Wendune's  end,  to  which  the 
Mount  Wood  has  shrunk,  looking  (not  on  to  the  Mersey  and 
across  to  Lancashire,  but)  westward  over  Mid-Wirral  and  the 
space  below  which  the  Dee  estuary  lies  concealed  by  the  Gay- 
ton-Heswall  ridge — looking  across  this,  to  the  near  Flintshire 
range  beyond  Dee,  and  towards  Snowdonia  in  the  background. 
Immediately  below  us  stretch  the  rolling  lands  of  Storeton, 
once  the  manor  of  the  Foresters,  ex  officio,  the  manor  of  the 
Stanleys  of  Storeton,  from  among  whom,  naturally  enough, 
Bolingbroke  sought  out  a  lord  for  the  (then)  recently  acquired 
'  Land  of  Man ',  a  lord  born  on  the  '  Winheath ',  as  it  over- 
looked the  Manx  (the  Irish)  Sea.  This  was  ere  breath  had 
ceased  in  some  who  remembered  a  time  when  bishops  of 
Sod  or  and  Man  were  still  consecrated  in  Norway. 

Here,  I  note  Mr.  E.  W.  Cox's  excellent  description  of  the 
appearance  of  the  ridges  and  their  intermediate  dales,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Storeton, notwithstanding  his  omissions  to  discern, 
r^Storeton's  history  or  re  the  meare-stones,his  unfortunate  state- 
ment that  Wirral  had  been  '  the  scene  of  no  great  events '(!). 

In  speaking  of  Storeton  and  its  Forester  lords,  Mr.  Cox 
was  especially  eloquent,  as  to  the  feelings  which  he  perceived 
must  have  prompted  military  organizers  of  early  times.  He 
spoke  of  their  '  wise  choice '  of  it  as  at  least  a  defensive  position. 
*  On  the  high  lands,  Storeton  stands  like  a  watch-tower,'  he 
remarked.  This  recalls  the  Grail  story's  mention  of  the 
crane  on  a  high  rock,  as  it  caught  sight  of  '  Gawain '  riding 
'  Gringalet',  wherever  may  have  been  the  rock  of  which  the 
romancer  thought  Is  it  possible  that  it  may  have  been  the 
(now  removed)  rock  which  is  remembered  as  having  stood 
behind  the  Mount  House?  That,  of  course,  would  be  just 
off  Storeton. 

The  bird's  shrill  cry—'  sa  loud  that  the  King  of  Wales  heard 
it' — strikingly  illustrates  Storeton's,  and  indeed  all  Wirral's, 
geographical  position,  to  say  no  more.  We  think  of  the  sound 
of  the  Forester's  horn,  by  which  this  '  Winheath '  came  to  be 
held  ;  we  look  back  to  a  farther  past,  to  a  wise  bird  of  Wirral, 
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to  the  Welshman's  story  of  the  '  ousel  of  Cilgwri '  receiving 
the  embassy  from  Arthur. 

The  Grail  romance,  as  I  have  hinted,  appears  to  illustrate 
Wirral  from  the  time  when  it  had  formed  part  of  Gwynedd. 
We  seem  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  moving  picture,  showing  ( i )  a 
Welsh  king  beyond  the  Dee,  ruling  Wirral,  and  (2)  alluding 
to  the  later  day,  when  the  traveller  from  Wales,  arriving 
there,  was  addressed  by  some  English  or  Anglo- Viking 
lord,  who  would  say  '  Thou  art  passing  through  my 
country '. 

One  looks  from  this  wood  on  Weondune  (:  Wanton '),  ahead, 
yet  somewhat  to  the  right,  across  the  greater  Wanton  Dale,  in 
which  lie  Prenton  and  Landican  villages — across  to  the  hill 
by  Greasby.  Regarding  those  heights,  attention  has  been 
called,  in  the  locality,  to  the  apparent  coincidence  of  the 
Foresters'  Storeton  and  Greasby  (once  Grevesberrie)  having 
been  under  a  single  lord,  both  after  and  just  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  That  it  may,  too,  have  been  thus  for  long  before, 
is  surely  recalled  by  the  Reve  Acre  Hey,  close  to '  Grevesbcrrie  ', 
i.e.  in  Frankby  township,  by  the  Peel-named  fields  extending 
within  both  these  manors,  and  by  a  Limber  name  of  two  Irby 
fields,  lying  close  to  Greasby 's  other  side.  They  recall  the 
Mercian  governor  whose  name  must  eventually  have  come 
to  be  acknowledged  even  in  North  Wirral,  in  Wirral-beyond- 
the  Cops. 

Still  looking  west  from  the  Mount  Wood,  looking  along 
Storeions  Wanton  Dale,  still  so  named,  the  Brunefeld  lies  to 
the  left,  Thornton's  hough  concealing  the  route  which  must 
have  been  taken  at  '  Brunanburh  '  by  fugitives  making  for  the 
Earl's  Ness.  That  name  suggests  (not  only  a  local  ruler  of 
Norman  times,  but)  a  Viking  in  the  previous  age.  Yet  it  is 
the  foreign  over- Dee  range,  in  front  of  us,  to  which  the  eye 
reaches,  a  high  background  to  this  near  English  scene,  as  it 
were  '  scenery '  painted  behind  these  broad  lands  of  Wirral. 
From  the  Mount  Wood,  many  would  come  to  feel,  more  and 
more,  that  they  gaze  over  no  insignificant  portion  of  '  the  Lost 
Land  of  King  Arthur '. 

But  here  we  are  dealing  with  other  matters,  with  certain  facts 
as  to  England's  National  past,  now  proved  from  original  sources. 
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Note. — In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  hinted  at  the  authors 
of  the  Grail  Castle  story,  or  other  romances,  as  having  thought 
of  Wirral  and  all  the  *  plains  of  Teyrnllwg '  as  a  fair  open 
country,  but  that  '  yet,  'twas  the  Waste  Kingdom  '—round 
about  that  c  waste  Chester  on  Wirral '.  Much  is  to  be  said 
for  such  associations,  where,  alongside  the  Chester  district  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  Dee  estuary,  the  boundary  set  by 
speech  has  scarcely  moved.  It  is  still  the  '  beginning  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Logres '  with  its  sights  and  sounds.  This  has 
hardly  remained  the  same  away  from  the  Anglo-Norse  March. 
Circumstances  with  which  I  shall  deal  much  more  fully  have 
conduced  to  the  tides  and  sands  of  Dee,  with  the  range  lying  just 
beyond,  having  together  formed  perhaps  the  most  formidable 
boundary,  with  which  an  earlier  England  has  had  to  contend. 
Flintshire's  history  may  resemble  that  of  Alsace.  So  may  her 
shape  and  geographical  position.  But  there  is  a  difference. 
The  feared  fords  of  the  Dee  are  absent  from  the  Rhine,  nor 
could  the  Frank,  breaking  in  from  behind  the  Vosges,  come 
suddenly  to  the  river.  This  could  be  done  from  Wales,  as  to 
the  Flintshire  range  and  the  Dee.  Moreover,  the  fording  of 
Dee's  shallow  waters  must  long  have  formed  an  element  in 
the  all-present  fear  of  invasion  of  Wirral. 

Just  before  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  centuries  pre- 
viously, a  narrow  streak  of  something  like  British  (eventually 
Viking)  independence  had  continued  along  Wirral's  Deeside, 
widening  with  her  two  peninsulets,  to  northward.  The 
'  Brunanwerc '  shows  that  its  mission  was  not  only  to  defend 
the  cross-road,  but  to  guard  against  the  strip  along  Deeside  ; 
and  all  the  cops  and  '  graves '  and  ditches,  from  Tranmere  to 
Burton  and  beyond,  show  the  limits  of  British  Wirral,  as  does  so 
much  else.  It  was  the  narrowest  strip  of  all,  hardly  two  miles 
in  width  (stretching  from  the  beach,  up  to  Mid- Wirral's  Brune- 
feld  plateau),  which  must  have  formed  the  greatest  bugbear,  to- 
wards which  the  'Brunanwerc'  was  brought  as  close  as  possible. 
The  great  gate^  from  the  lower  (the  Holy  well)  fords,  crossed  this 
strip,  just  inland  from  GaytQn,  which  village  stood  upon  the 
'  debatable',  the  invincible  Deeside.  The  road  entered  the  Brune- 
feld  where  the  triangular  mound  of  the  { Brunanwerc '  guarded 
it,  either  way.  A  road  from  Neston's  Flint  Meadows  (which 
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mark  the  higher  estuary-ford)  would  bring  passengers  over  the 
strip  (by  another  way),  crossing  it  some  two  miles  higher.  They 
would  be  stopped  by  the  southerly  (the  Thornton)  end  of  the 
'  Brunanwerc ',  and  must  needs  pass  outside  it,  and  join  the 
great ( gate ',  i.  e.  between  Gay  ton  and  the  Diglake.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  fortification's  true  Brunandz^?  name,  and  from 
other  appearances,  that  this  must  have  continued  from  the  days 
of  Roman  Conquest.  At  the  Nesses,  and  alongside  that  narrow 
strip  skirting  Dee,  the  Briton  continued  his  hold,  till  he  hailed 
the  Viking  as  a  deliverer.1  The  same  might  be  said  as  to  the 
two  North- Wirral  peninsulets.  But  the  ' plains  of  Teyrnllwg ', 
where  they  overlapped  Wirral,  as  elsewhere,  the  Englishman 
conquered  at  the  first.  The  mountains,  as  one  approached 
Cumbria,  remained  British  or  Dano-British,  like  islands  every- 
where. So  did  many  forest-lands  and  fen- lands,  in  like  manner 
as  that  woodland  and  moorland  strip  along  Deeside,  which  the 
Green  Knight's  author  had  no  doubt  looked  upon  from  Holy- 
well,  i.  e.  upon  the  '  wyldrenesse  of  Wyrale  '.  The  Deeside 
strip,  or  rather  its  range-side  slope  behind  the  Nestons,  was  the 
Bloody  Hill.  Upon  that  were  the  Douglas  Hursts.  May  not 
this  name  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  Ashfield  district 
on  the  range-side,  i.e.  higher  up  Deeside  than  the  Heswall 
heather  ? 

On  that  long  brow,  between  the  estuary  and  the  ancient 
Brunan^;^  (otherwise  prefixed  in  pre-English  times),  some 
great  struggle  has  been  fought  out,  probably  before  '  Brunan- 
burh  '  date.  For  present  place-names  existed  long  before.  As 
to  whether  certain  traditions  which  have  been  immortalized, 
regarding  a  great  battle  by  Lancashire's  little  river  Douglas, 
or  some  other  Douglas  river,  may  or  may  not  have  been 
associated  also  with  this  Dee,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

But  the  Douglas  Hursts,  and  many  circumstances,  point  to 
Douglas  as  not  improbably  an  early  name  for  the  Dee  estuary. 
If  that  British  (afterwards  Viking)  strip,  below  the  Ness  Head, 
looked  dreary,  the  Briton  was  yet  refreshed  by  the  Burton 

1  It  should  be  noted  that,  while  Leland's  '  Denwaule  rode '  certainly 
implies  the  decayed  port  of  Earl's  Ness,  '  the  rode  in  Dee '  which  was 
'  caullid  Salt -house '  must  have  been  approached  from  the  road  between 
Burton  and  Puddington,  via  the  lane  near  the  end  of  which  a  piece  of 
ground  is  still  called  the  'Suiter's  Croft'. 
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lands  above  the  headland,  as  by  one  of  the  '  plains  of  Teyrnllwg'. 
A  Kil-dale  (Childa)  of  this  same  Wirral,  or  South  Lancashire, 
may  have  cheered  him  even  more. 

We  have  almost  the  same  idea,  from  the  Grail  Castle  story, 
as  that  which  I  gave,  at  the  beginning,  in  illustration  of  the 
look  upon  Wirral,  from  Hawarden.  *  Gawain '  might  seem, 
having  *  outridden  Britain ',  to  enter  the  forest,  near  Chester  and 
'  English '  Denbighshire,  say  at  Dodleston,  but  to  emerge  from 
it  by  the  same  hill-sides  of  the  Hawarden  district — to  see  the 
same  open  country,  then  to  make  for  the  sea,  in  the  distance, 
to  reach  the  Meols  shore,  and  what  now  we  call  the  '  Submerged 
Forest '  on  that  shore.  He  appears  to  see  something  like  light- 
ships, and  to  pass  along  the  once  wooded  causeway  by  the 
waves — to  pass  along  it  towards  Wallasey 2 ;  v.  the  Translation 
(already  quoted)  by  J.  L.  Weston,  pp.  15,  16. 

I  hope  to  expand  this  idea,  later.  Of  course  I  call  attention 
to  the  Grail  story  and  the  Grail  Castle  Romance  merely  as 
recalling  Wirral,  but  to  the  Green  Knight  as  definitely  touching 
upon  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Grail  story's  author  may  have  asso- 
ciated Fair  Maidens'  Hall 2  (now  coming  to  be  called  '  Thor's 
Stone  '),  at  Wirral's  Thurstaston,  with  the  '  Castle  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Maidens '  ?  The  island  ('  under ',  or  at  least  within  sight 
of,  that  castle),  which  Sir  John  Rhys  has  associated  with  Angle- 
sey, is  identified  by  him  with  Puffin  Island  ;  v.  his  Studies  in 
the  Arthurian  Legend.  I  would  add  that  Puffin  Island  is 
also  visible  from  the  Thurstaston  District.  It  is  of  course  not 
improbable  that  Hilbre(e)  Island,  just '  under '  Fair  Maidens' 
Hall,  has  often  been  confused  with  Puffin  Island. 

1  I  do  not  mean  to  urge  the  view  that  the  forest  had  not  been  covered, 
by  sea  or  sands,  long  before  the  twelfth  century.  Romancers  may,  like 
others  now,  have  thought  of  an  earlier  time  when  pines  grew  there,  have 
thought  of  a  day  when  trees,  still  seen  to  lie  'all  one  way',  were,  as  yet, 
unsevered  from  their  trunks.  Mention,  correctly  enough,  of  pines  (with 
amplifying  'statement'  as  to  cypress  and  laurel)  would  point  to  such 
thoughts. 

a  '  Hall '  may  mean  Hill.  Other  examples  (of  *  Hall '  having  grown 
from  Hill  or  its  equivalent)  might  be  cited. 
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